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PEHLEVI SEAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM YALE 
COLLECTIONS 


CHARLES C. ToRREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE INSCRIPTIONS here published, chiefly Sassanian proper 
names and titles, with one or two familiar legends, are from the 
clay bullae used in Babylonia in sealing corded merchandise. 
Bullae from the Seleucid period, bearing Greek inscriptions, with 
now and then an Aramaic name written in the Semitic alphabet, 
are already well known; see for example Clay, Babylonian Records 
in the Iabrary of J. Pierpont Morgan, Part IV, 52 f. and Plate VI. 
Still more familiar are the specimens from a much earlier time, 
labels inscribed in cuneiform or bearing impressions from cylinder 
seals; see C. E. Keiser, Cuneiform Bullae from the Third Millen- 
nium B. C., New York, 1914; especially Plates I, II, and VII. 
I am not aware that any specimens from the Sassanian time, or 
inscribed in any variety of Pehlevi, have hitherto been published. 

The School of the Fine Arts in Yale University possesses two 
dozen or more of these Sassanian bullae, acquired recently by 
purchase from a dealer in Bagdad. The inscriptions on some of 
these are nearly or quite obliterated, so that while they are more 
or less important as specimens of Persian art, it could not serve my 
present purpose to include them here. I publish all those which 
seem to contain something legible. 

The James B. Nies Collection of Babylonian Antiquities, belong- 
ing to Yale University, also contains ten of these clay seals, probably 
purchased by Dr. Nies when he was in Irak. Of these, one contains 
no inscription, but only an artistic motive; two others show only 
a few scattered Pehlevi characters. The seven inscriptions which 
are more or less distinctly legible are here presented. The seals of 
the Nies Collection I designate by the letter N, those belonging to 
the Art School by the letter A, adding in each case the catalogue 
number. The accompanying photographs are chiefly intended to 
show the inscriptions rather than the bullae. A few of the latter 
are shown entire, as can be seen, but in most cases the picture has 
been trimmed nearly to the seal impression. The original size is 
reproduced in the five larger central figures and in a few of the 
smaller, such as 4491 and 7a; but the majority are reduced in size 
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for convenience. The photographs of nos. 4, 7d, and 11 are 
furnished by the courtesy of the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, and 
those of the N-seals by the courtesy of the Babylonian Collec- 
tion, excepting nos. 4491, 4497, and 4499. These three, and all 
the remaining illustrations of the A-group, are from my own 
photographs. 

There have been two comprehensive and very important publica- 
tions of Sassanian seals and gems: Paul Horn und Georg 
Steindorff, Sassanidische Stegelsteine (Mitthetlungen aus d. ori- 
entalischen Sammlungen d. kgl. Museen zu Berlin, Heft IV, 1891) ; 
and Horn, ZDMG 44. 650 ff., “ Sasanidische Gemmen aus dem 
British Museum.” Without these two publications and Justi’s 
Iranisches Namenbuch I should have been wellnigh helpless. The 
glyptic art represented by these seals is generally of a high order 
and very interesting. The clay impressions, often badly worn and 
damaged, here reproduced cannot do justice to the fineness of the 
original work. In the larger specimens (as in the bullae of the 
older periods, especially those of the Seleucid time) the principal 
seal is accompanied by several others of smaller size. A few of the 
latter bear inscriptions in Pehlevi. The legends are reproduced 
here, as usual, in Hebrew characters. In the transliterations or 
translations, the occasional use of italics indicates an Aramaic word. 





A 1931.75. Portrait, full face (the portraits are usually in pro- 
file). Star and crescent in the field, as in most of the other seals. 
3D 1 FRAN) HOR 
Rast Varahran (Bahram) zi magi (“the Magian”). The adjec- 
tive rast, “ right, true,” found occasionally joined to these names. 

A small seal impression at the side bears an inscription of which 
only the first half, |RNOOX, is legible. Undoubtedly the much- 
used legend, Apastin ‘al yezdan, “ Reliance on God.” 

Another of the minor seals, just above the portrait, shows the 
device of a zebu, and bore the same legend, though only the first 
three letters can now be seen. 

A 1931.76. The ornamental device so characteristic of these 
Persian seals and gems. 


JSNWIAN OT AND FT 5 7 ATR 
Yezdandat zi magi zi Mah zi VarahzuStan. “ Y., the Magian, son 
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of M., son of V.” The last name is interesting. On one of the 
seals of the British Museum Horn (p. 655, no. 498) read *Nwi77), 
a name for which he found no explanation. Justi, Namenbuch, 
proposed to correct this to Warahzisté, though giving no other 
example of the name. Our bulla shows that he was right; in fact, 
the initial w seems plain in Horn’s photograph. In our seal impres- 
sion the characters, though often dimly visible, are all quite certain 
excepting the ¢ of the last name; and here the remaining traces 
indicate this letter rather than any other. 

A 1932.4. Pegasus (a frequently occurring device), facing r. 

DN INEN 
This name, Apindat, occurs several times in the seal inscriptions 
of the Yale collections, but seems otherwise to be rare. Horn and 
Steindorff have one example, p. 33. 

A 1932.6b. Ibex standing, facingr. Ornamental tassels flying 
backward from the neck. The whole badly eroded, the first name 
entirely obliterated. 

INDNTAND WUD Tee ees 
ware Tree , the magian, son of Mahdatan.” 

A 1932.7 a. Zebu, r., with enormous eye. Below, a crescent. 
Inscription very indistinct. 

WO IND 
Mitrpai, an abbreviated name; perhaps from Justi’s Mitnpanakh 
(or Mihrpanah), though there are other possibilities. 

A 1932.74. Zebu, r.; the whole bulla much worn and broken 
away. In the inscription, the first name is lost; slight traces of 
the final letters make it probable that it was Ohrmazdat. Then 
follows distinctly 

*DIDAND 
Parsimé, the name sometimes written Bairsim; Horn and 
Steindorff, p. 41. 

A 1982.7e. Zebu, r. The letters of the inscription are small 
and only doubtfully legible. Moreover, a piece of the clay has been 
broken off, carrying with it the beginning of the inscription. Only 
the middle is distinct. 


JNDT+- NDOT UD NNN: 


The ending of the last name is certain. It may be that the reading 
before zi magi should be rat, the title often given to the Magians. 
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A 1932.8a. Ornamental device. The whole inscription clear. 
‘MolNIn JRNSTINES TD AS TOTS 


Ohrmazdat magi zi Apindatin Rast@. See above, nos. 1931. 75 
and 1932. 4. 

A 1932.8c. Ornamental device, of a less usual pattern. Star L., 

fire altar r. 
12378 
Farnbag, a name especially common in the magian seals. 

A 1932.8d. Ornamental device. Characters of the inscription 
generally faint, but quite legible. A second impression of the same 
seal which made 8a (the photograph, by oversight, actually 
reproduces 8 a!). 

A 1932.10a. Ornamental device, on wings. 


+x) pwn Sy JNMODN 


The very familiar legend, Apastan ‘al Yezdan, “ Reliance on God,” 
which sounds like an inheritance from the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The end of the inscription is illegible; it looks like Ardi, but the 
last two letters show only very faint traces. 

A 1932.10b. Ornamental device. This, and the inscription, 
exactly duplicating the preceding. The same letters at the end 
are indistinct, and in the same way. That is, we have another 
impression of the same seal. 

A 1932.11. Ornamental device, simplest pattern, with crescent 
and star. 

aA 
Varahran (Bahram). 
A 1932.12. Ornamental device, with crescent and star. 


wow 
Yazdekerté, the characters unusually large and distinct. 
A 1932.13. Ornamental device, etc. 


NUN] WMS 
Atirdait. See Horn and Steindorff, p. 32. 


The seals of the Nies Collection differ markedly from the pre- 
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ceding, both in the names which they bear and also, to some extent, 
in the Pehlevi script. 

N 4490 (a). The principal seal on this bulla contains only an 
inscription, in characters unusually large and (except at one point) 
distinct. 

JS NNIONWS Ne AN TD WSS 

Birvar magi zi Ahu...6d(?) A&t-Kavaté. The name Barvar (not 
found elsewhere?) would mean “ fruit-producing”; bar + var 
(used in Pehlevi as well as the more common -vir), an adjective 
common in the later Persian. After the “ Ahu” in the second 
name, some accident while the clay was still soft obliterated three 
letters. A trace of the first of these suggests m or p. The name 
may have ended with rid (“face”), but it is perhaps more likely 
that the letter read as w should be n. The last name is a compound 
of ast (“friend”) and Kavat, the Qawad, Kobad of later times. 
Note that both Barvar and Kavat are found on another seal of this 
collection (no. 4498). 

N 4490 (b). Another large seal impression on the same bulla. 
Portrait, bearded, r. 


JNADIIO UNS 1 9 1 Mp jw 


ManuSin Zarin(?) zi magi zi Atirfarnbagin. The second and 
third letters of the first name are uncertain, being damaged by a 
crack in the clay. The characters which I have read zarin 
(“golden ”) are very minute and crowded. So also are some of 
those which follow. The reading of the last name is certain. 

N 4491. Zebu, r. (finely sculptured), with ornamental tassels. 
Inscription very faint, barely legible, in the middle; also damaged 
at the very beginning, by a crack, and at the end by the breaking 
out of a piece of the clay. 


soe) YOw 1 @)ANIN MNTINDS 1 1D 7 YDN3 


Baki zi magi 2 Apindat Anaf(?) 2i Sappir Var.... The first 
name, if correctly read, is abbreviated; several known middle- 
Persian names begin with Bak-. I doubt the reading “ Anaf” 
because of the long @; see no. 4498 (b). The Aramaic word 
Sappir, “fair, good,” occurs frequently on these seals and gems. 

N 4492. Ibex, r., with tassel ornaments. The inscription is 
very faint. 


jNOND WD 
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Fravar(?) Matakin. I do not know what to make of the first 
name, unless it is to be connected with the old name Fravarti 
(Phraortes), as would seem probable. On the survival of fra- (not 
yet pronounced far-) in Pehlevi, see Horn, Grundriss der neu- 
persischen Etymologie, no. §12, note 2. Is the second name to be 
connected with the Mardxas of the Namenbuch? The final n is 
very indistinct, turned in close to the leg of the ibex. 


N 4496. Ornamental device. 
YD FOIWNIAND 


MahgiSnasp magi. On the GiSnasp names see Horn, Sasanidische 
Gemmen aus dem British Museum, p. 673; also Justi, s. v. WareSna. 
N 4497. Zebu, r., unadorned. Neither star nor crescent in the 
field. 
ANS YY NII} 


Farnabat zi Bat. The first name is the Persian equivalent of 
Papvardrys. See also Justi, s. v. Phranipates. The second name is 
the Baris of the Greek writers on Persian affairs. 

N 4498 (a). The principal seal contained only an inscription, 
as in the case of no. 4490. 


‘MND NXwd] M0 1 9 1 MDS VY WAND 


Barvar zi Afré zi magi zi Hiisrav (Chosro) BagaSat(?) Kavate. 
On the first and last of these names see above, on no. 4490 (a). 
Afrd (the reading is plain) is interesting; to be connected with 
the name Afré-rai, found on the seal mentioned in the Namenbuch? 
See also Justi s.v. Farnbag. The first two letters of “ Bagasat” 
are almost certain, though they are partially obliterated. I do not 
know that the name has been found elsewhere; but it is regularly 
formed, and would mean “ joy in God.” 

The seal which made this impression came from the same atelier 
as 4490 (a), as is shown by the combined evidence of pattern, 
script, and proper names. See especially the somewhat peculiar 
characters (exactly duplicated!) in the words “ magii zi.” 


N 4498 (b). Ibex, r., with the tassel ornaments. 
AX 1 ND 


Mitn zi Anaf. One of the Pehlevi forms of the name Mithra (see 
above, on 7a); not unusual as a man’s name. Anaf (see the note 
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on no. 4491), corresponding to the Greek ’Avddys, is abbreviated 
from Anaphernes (Onaphernes). What appears in the photograph 
to be a subsequent Pehlevi character is the end of the ibex’s tail. 

N 4499. Portrait, full face, with heavy hair and beard, and 
elaborately ornamented. 


333907 [Ms] (4) @)YNASNNS 
Atir-Artaddé zi Atirfarnbag. The inscription is defective in sev- 


eral places. What Artaddé(?) may be abbreviated from, I do not 
know. The d is plain. The reading of the last name seems certain. 











ABHASA 
ANANDA K. CoOMARASWAMY 
MUSEUM OF FINE ArTS, BOSTON 


Abhasa, lit. “ shining forth, manifestation, semblance,” is used in 
northern Sdivism to designate the world conceived as a theophany. 
Analogous to this is the familiar conception of God as the supreme 
artist, nirmdna-karaka, whose work is the world picture, jagaccitra.’ 

In Silpa usage, as I have shown in JAOS 48. 251, abhadsa means 
“painting,” and not some mysterious and otherwise unknown 
material, as suggested by Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, 
p. 63 and Manasdra, p. 71. I now offer in support of the same view 
the translation of a text not cited by Acharya, viz. the Kasyapasilpa, 
Ch. L (Pratimalaksana), vv. 1-7 (Anandaérama Series, No. 95, 
p. 167): 

1. Hearken with singly directed mind to the exposition of the 
characteristics of images. The immovable, the movable, and those 
both movable and immovable form a class of three: * 

2. Those made of terracotta (mrnmaya), of laterite ( ?sarkara), 
those of stucco ( ?sduyaja), or painted (read adlekhyam, cf. lekhyam 
in Sukranitisira IV. 4. 70) are immovable; those made of stone, 
wood, mineral (dhdtu, possibly jade), or gems 

3. are both immovable and movable; those of metal (Joha) are 
movable. (Further) ardhacitra, citra, and citrabhdsa, form a class 
of three, 

4. (of which) ardhacitra (half-representation, high relief) is an 
image where half the body is not seen (read ardhangddarganam) ; 
citra (representation in the full round) is when the image is visible 
all round (sarvavayava-samdrstam) ; * 





Cf. Maitri Upanisad VI. 7, “ He illumines (bhdsayati) these worlds... 
he gladdens (rafjayati, ‘colors’) beings here”: Sanhkaricirya, Svitmani- 
ripanam, 95, “On the vast canvas of the Self, the Self itself paints the 
picture of the manifold worlds, and the Supreme Self enjoys a great delight 
at the sight of it.” 

? With reference, of course, to the three kinds of images: (1) dhruva or 
yoga bera or mila vigraha, permanently established in a shrine; (2) bhoga 
mirti or utsava vigraha, carried in processions; and (3) dhydna bera, 
used in private devotions. 

* The Suprabhedigama describes ardhacitra as ardhévayava-samdrsyam, 
and citra as sarvavayava-sampirnam-drsyam. 
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5. (and) abhdsa (painting) is said with respect to an image on 
a canvas or wall (made to appear as if) in relief (nimnénnate pate 
bhittau) ; (further,) ardhacitra (high relief) is done in plaster 
(sudhdi), being half in the power of the other, full round, repre- 
sentation (citra) ; 

6. dbhdsa (painting) is to be done with mineral colors (dhdtw) * 
and so also citrardha (high relief). But paintings (citraébhdsa) of 
the gods are (of three classes, viz.) best, middling, and good, 

7. (For example,) a base (pitha) of (plain) brick is good, one 
painted (abhdsaka) is better, and one of painted terracotta relief 
(abhasardha-mrnmayam) is best. 

Another source not cited by Acharya is the Silparatna LXIV. 
1-11; here citra, ardhacitra, and citrabhdsa are similarly distin- 
guished, the former being sarvanga-drsya-karanam, “having all 
its parts visible,” the second as bhitty-ddau lagna-bhavendpy ardham, 
“when half of its being is attached to a wall or like surface,” the 
last is spoken of as vilekhanam, “ painting,” and further as lekhyam 
... nand-varnanvitam, painted with the use of many colors” ; it is 
also stated that citra and citrérdha may be done in clay or plaster, 
wood, stone, or metal (loha). 

Abhasa is used in Silpa texts in another sense,° with reference 
to the unit of measurement proper to be employed in various kinds 
of buildings; the four different units specified being jati, the full 
cubit (hasta), chanda, three-quarter cubit, vikalpa, (not defined), 
and dbhdsa, one-half cubit. These units are employed respec- 
tively in relation to building for gods and Brahmans, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas, and Siidras. It is therefore clear that abhdsa represents 
the least in a series of modifications or transformations of a whole 
unit. This meaning is quite consistent with that of dbhdsa, “ paint- 
ing,” regarded as a modification of citra, “ full representation,” that 
of rasibhdsa, “semblance of flavor” in Alamkara terminology, 
vastrabhasa, “ semblance of clothes ” in a painting (Pafcadasi VI, 
6), cid-abhasa, “ reflection of absolute intelligence,” viz. jiva, ibid., 
and that of abhdsa as “ theophany.” 





‘Here, evidently dhatu-raga, mineral color, as in Meghadita, 102, where 
the commentary has sindurédi, “ vermilion, etc.”: not dhdtu, a mineral or 
some metal other than loha in verse 2 above, nor dhdtu, “metal,” in 
Sukranitisira IV. 4. 70. 

* Acharya, Dictionary, . . . pp. 63 and 65, item 5 (out of place), and 


Manasara, pp. 48, 49. 
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Abhdsa-gata occurs in Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakoga, V, 34 
(Poussin, p. 72) with the related meaning “in the field of ob- 
jective experience,” dbhdsa being equivalent to visaya-ripata, 
“sensible objectivity,” and dbhasa-gata to drsya, “ empirically 
perceptible.” Digniga uses ava-bhdsate with reference to the 
seemingly objective character of an intellectual image (antarjiieya 
riipa): ava-bhdsa can also be used for “illumination” as a 
spiritual experience. Bhdvabhdsa is “semblance of existence.” 
The opposite of dbhdsa is mirabhdsa or an-dbhasa, “ imageless.” 

The word dbhdsa as “ painting” involves some interesting con- 
siderations bearing on the psychological conception of the relation 
of painting to sculpture and relief, and on the idea of the third 
dimension in painting. Verse 5b, literally translated above, implies 
(as does also the very word citrabhasa, literally “the shining forth 
or semblance of citra”) that painting is thought of as a constricted 
mode of sculpture; relief, which may also be colored, logically 
occupying an intermediate position. The view that painting, al- 
though actually applied to plane surfaces, was nevertheless con- 
ventionally regarded as a kind of solid representation can be sup- 
ported by additional evidences. For example, in Vin. IV. 61, a 
monk “ raises” (utthdpeti) a picture (cittam) on a cloth; and in 
SA II. 5, a painter “raises up” (samutthdpeti) a form (ripam) 
on a wall surface by means of his brushes and colors. In Asanga’s 
Mahayana Sitralamkara XIII. 17 we have citre . . . naténnatam 
nasti ca, drsyate atha ca, “there is no actual relief in painting, 
and yet we see it there.” In verse 5a translated above, nimnénnate 
(in agreement with pate and bhittdw) is noteworthy; the canvas 
or wall is spoken of as “in relief,” though it is quite certain that 
plane painted surfaces are all that is referred to. Nimnénnata occurs 
also Malatimadhava IV. 10, where it refers to the “ hills and vales ” 
of the exuberant forms of the women represented in a painting, and 
we can well understand this expression if we look at the paintings 
of Ajanta; and also in Sakuntala VI. 13 (4), where the Vidiisaka 
protests that his eyes actually stumble over the up and down areas 
in the picture, nimnénnata-pradesesu, which may again refer to 
the exuberant feminine forms, or in this case to the hills and 
valleys of the landscape represented, as alluded to ibid., 16 (2 
and 3). In the Lankavatira Siitra, Nanjio’s edition, p. 91, 
nimnonnata is again “relief” as seen in a painted landscape 
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(citrakrta-pradesa), though the work itself is actually flat (anim- 
nonnata). In any case naténnata and nimnénnata provide us with 
exact terms for the relievo, plastic modelling, which is actually 
seen in the painting of Ajanta, while we already possess the word 
vartand, “ shading,” for the process by which the relief effect was 
created, as well as the corresponding Pali vattana and ujjotana, 
“shading” and and “adding high lights” in a passage of the 
Atthasalini.® It needs only to be emphasized once more that this 
relievo must not be confused with anything in the nature of “ effect 
of light,” chiaroscuro, chdydtapa.’ Relievo and chiaroscuro are 
indeed not merely independent, but actually contradictory concep- 
tions, as was realised in Europe even as late as the time of Lionardo, 
who, though as a naturalist he had long studied the effects produced 
by direct sunlight and cast shadows, rightly maintained that these 
effects destroyed the representation of true relief or volume.® It 
is precisely in its constant rendering of volume that early Indian 
painting reveals its intimate relationship with the contemporary 
sculpture ; and it may be added that when later on Indian sculpture 
lost its sense of plastic volumes, and became an art of three dimen- 
sional outline, painting had also been flattened out; for example, 
it would be impossible to apply the phrase nimnénnata pata to any 
painting in the Gujarati or Rajput styles, where only vestigial 
traces of the old plastic shading survive. Needleess to say, this 
flattening of the visual concept must be ascribed to a subjective 
modification in race psychology, not to any change of technical pro- 
cedure undertaken for its own sake; thought precedes stylistic 
expression, and to seek for the causes of changes in the changes 
themselves would be a reductio ad absurdum of history.® 

Such a psychological change, manifested in attenuation, can only 
be conceived of as a slackening of energy, a loose concentration, 
Sithila samadhi. When one considers the impressive volumes of the 
earlier art, in which the form is as it were pressed outwards from 





*See Eastern Art, III. 218. 

* Katha Upanisad VI. 5. 

® See Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, pp. 157, 158. 

* Style is here the datum, appearance or authority (mdna) to be investi- 
gated (bubhutsya): “Those that attempt by means of authority (mdnena) 
to understand the consciousness (bodham) which (itself) produced 
(prabodhayantam) the authority (mdnam) are such great Beings as would 


burn fire itself by means of fuel! ” Sahkarfcirya, Svitmaniripanam, 46. 
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within, suggesting an indomitable will, one thinks of the numerous 
passages in literature where the hero is said to swell with anger, or 
womens bodies to expand with adolescence or in passion, or of such 
tensions as those of pregnant trees whose pent up flowering must be 
released by the touch of a lovely foot. With the passing of time all 
these energies must have been brought under greater control, 
softened, and refined. We feel this already in the relative serenity 
of Gupta sculpture, and the sophisticated poesy of the classical 
drama; we could not imagine in the twelfth century such heroic 
forms as those of the figures of donors at Karli, or that of Friar 
Bala’s “ Buddha ” at Sarnath. 

But if all this be true and must be understood if we are to pene- 
trate the meaning of the stylistic sequence in life and art, it would 
also be easy to exaggerate the nature of the change and wrong to 
evaluate it exclusively in terms of decadence. Sentiment may in 
part have taken the place of elemental passion, new wordings may 
have qualified the necessity for self-expression by direct action, 
patience may have controlled the impulses of the will; but changes 
such as this belong naturally to the development of the adult con- 
sciousness in any cycle, and may well be thought of as sublimations 
rather than as weakenings of desire. At the same time something 
definite has been added to life in greater awareness and in lyrical 
perception. It might even be argued that the flattening out of art, 
implying as it does a more conventional symbolism than even that 
of modelling in abstract light, is the expression of a purer intel- 
lectuality, which does not require even the illusion of modelling as 
an aid to reproduction. In any case, one could not, even if it were 
possible, wish to turn back the movement of time. To be other 
than we are would be for us the same as not to be; to wish that 
the art of any period had been other than it was is the same as to 
wish it had not been. Every style is complete in itself, and to be 
justified accordingly, not to be judged by the standards of a former 
or any other age. We are constrained by our own mentality which 
refuses to be limited by what is only here and now, to seek to under- 
stand, and therefore to name, the peculiar and distinctive qualities 
of every style; but the study of stylistic sequences ought not to be 
raade an occasion of despair. 
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REACTIONS TO ART IN INDIA 


ANANDA K. CoOMARASWAMY 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTs, BOSTON 


THE PURPOSE of the following notes is to bring together mainly 
from the general, non-technical literature, a few passages in which 
the reaction of the public to works of art is reported, partly as a 
contribution to the vocabulary of criticism, but more with a view 
to showing how the art was actually regarded by those for whom 
it was made. 

As remarked by Professor D. F. Tovey, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, s. v. Music, “ When music is too archaic or inaccessible 
to give us aesthetic data, more may be learned from the disposition 
of those who were pleased by it than from its recorded technical 
data.” 

The artist himself (Silpin, kdraka) is commonly described as 
“knowing his craft” (Stlpa-visdrada, etc.) and as “ skilful ” 
(kdusala) : nothing like a special sensibility or natural talent is 
mentioned, but we find that the moral virtues of ordinary men are 
expected in him, and for the rest he has his art which he is expected 
to practise. His attitude with respect to his commission is naturally 
expressed in Jataka II. 254, as follows, “ We musicians, O king, 
live by the practice of our art (sippam nissdya) : for remuneration, 
I will play,” but as numerous texts and inscriptions prove, the work- 
man when moved by piety was ready to work gratuitously as an act 
of merit. In the latter case, artist and patron are one, the work 
being commanded by the artist’s own devotional feeling. As to 
fame and the purpose of the work, an illuminating couplet at- 
tributed to one of the successors of the Astacchap of Hindi litera- 
ture tells us: 


Ours is true poetry, if so be it please great poets yet to come, 
Otherwise, its pretext is that it is a reminder of Radha and Krsna. 


The workman being a rational being, it is taken for granted that 
every work has a theme or subject (vastu, kadrya, anukdarya, 
ilikhitavya, etc.) and a corresponding utility or meaning (artha, 
arthatd, prayojana). 
The general word for understanding or apprehension is grahana, 
“ grasping,” e.g. Visnudharmottara III. 41. 12, cf. the senses as 
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“apprehenders” (grahah) and ideas as “ over-apprehenders,” 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad III. 2, and Pali gahana used with sippa 
to denote “ learning a craft.” An audience is praised as “ apprecia- 
tive of the merits” (guna-grahini) of a play, PriyadarSsika I. 3. 
According to the Abhinaya Darpana, “ The audience shines like a 
wishing-tree, when the Vedas are its branches, Sdstras its flowers, 
and learned men the bees... The Seven Limbs of the audience 
are men of learning, poets, elders, singers, buffoons, and those versed 
in history and mythology,” and the chief of the audience, the patron, 
must be a connoisseur. Applause is wkkuttht in Jataka II. 253 
and 367, more often the still current exclamation, sddhu, “ well- 
done.” 

In the Ditavakya of Bhisa, 7, the picture (pata) of the Gambling 
Scene is called “admirable” (darSaniya, cf. modern colloquial 
“ easy to look at ”) : and ibid., 13, after a detailed description of the 
subject matter represented, Duryodhana concludes, “O what rich- 
ness of color (varnddhyata)! What a presentation of the moods 
(bhdvépapannata)! What a skilful laying on of colors (yuktale- 
khata)! How explicit the painting (suwvyaktam dltkhito)! I am 
pleased.” 

As to these comments, varnddhya is stated to be what most inter- 
ests “others” (itarejanah),? i.e. people in general, not masters 
(dearya) or connoisseurs (vicaksana, Visnudharmottara III. 41. 11, 
see JAOS 52. 11) confirmed by the (Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 
passage cited below) : for the expression of bhdva and rasa in paint- 
ing, see JAOS 52. 15, note 5, and Basava Raja, Siva Tattva Rat- 
nakara VI. 2. 19; the exact significance of yuktalekhata is less 
certain ; cf. the word as cited below. 

Darsaniya, “ worth seeing,” occurs regularly in connection with pic- 
tures, sculptures, and architecture ; cf. Cilavamsa C.251, manoharam 
dassaniyam toranam; and ibid., 258, an image of the Buddha is 
dassaniyam ... carudassanam ; ibid., 262, pictures are dassaniyydpare 
cari-cittakamme; analogous is the use of savaniya (Sravaniya) 
“worth hearing,” and savaniyataram, “very well worth hearing,” 
ibid. LXX XIX. 33; while the two terms are used together, ibid., 35, 





+ For the full context see Coomaraswamy and Duggirala, The Mirror of 
Gesture, pp. 14, 15. 

*It is possible, therefore, that in making varnédhya Duryodhana’s first 
exclamation, some sarcasm is intended. 
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with reference to songs and dances, which are dassana-ssavana-piyam, 
“pleasing to see and hear.” Cf. Srotram sukhayati, “pleases the 
ear” and drstipritim vidhatte, “ pleases the eye,” with reference to 
natural beauties, Priyadarsika II. 4. A word very commonly applied 
to pictures is manorama, “ pleasing the heart.” 

In Divyavadaina, 361-2, Mara, at Upagupta’s request, manifests 
himself in the form of the Buddha, with all his specific lineaments 
(laksanaédhyam). Upagupta bows down to this representation, that 
is, as he explains, to him whose image it is. The form (ripa) 
assumed by Mira, as an actor assumes a part, is nayana kantim 
akrtim “a representation delighting the eyes,” and nayana sdnti- 
karam naranam, “ giving peace to the eye of man”: Upagupta is 
abhipramudita, pramuditamana, “ overjoyed,” pramodyam utpan- 
nam, “ delight overflows,” and he exclaims ‘Aho, riipa-Sobha, kim 
bahuna, “ What beauty of form, in short.” 

From a monastic point of view, usually but not exclusively 
Buddhist or Jaina, the arts are rejected altogether as merely a 
source of pleasant sensations, cf. vdsané in Mahayana psychology as 
“nostalgia,” but in art an indispensible innate sensibility. As a 
single example of the monastic attitude Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 
I. 1. 361, may be cited, where it is asserted that music (samgita) 
in no way serves for welfare (kuSala), but only infatuates by giving 
a momentary pleasure (muhurta-sukha). The fact is that what 
Hindus mean by the “ pleasure of the eyes” may or may not be a 
disinterested pleasure, and this has always to be determined from 
the context. 

In the Sakuntala (VI. 13-14 in Kale’s edition, VI. 15-16 in 
Pischel’s, the variants in both versions being here utilized), the 
king, looking at his own memory picture of Sakuntala, exclaims 
with reference to the subject rather than the workmanship, “Oh, 
the beauty of the painting” (aho riipam dlekhyasya), and later 
makes a distinction between what is “right” (sédhu) in the work, 
and what is “off” or “out” (anyathd, not to be confused with 
ardhalikhita, “unfinished,” which occurs below) : still, “something 
of Sakuntala’s charm (lévanya) is caught (anvita) in the line 
(rekha).” The Vidiisaka finds the line (rekha@) full of tender 
sentiment (bhdva-madhura, P), and the “ imitation of mood in the 
tender passages is noteworthy ” (madhurdvasthana-darsaniyo bhava- 
nupravesah, K), alternatively “ it seems to be the very rendering of 
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reality” (sattvanupravesa-sSankhaya, P): he exclaims “In short” 
(kim bahund, P), “she seems to be speaking, I think” (@lapana- 
kautiihalam me janayati) ; he pretends that his eye actually stumbles 
(skhalati) over the hills and vales (nimnénnata-pradeSesu) * 
MisrakeSi remarks on the king’s skill with the brush and in outline 
(vartika-rekha-nipunata) , alternatively “ in color and line” (varna- 
rekha). 


speaks of the skilful laying on of color (yuktalekhatad) in a fresco, 
shown by the fact that when he rubs the painting, it only grows 
the brighter (ujjvalatara). 

In the Malavikagnimitra II. 2, a lack of correspondence between 
the beauty of the model* (sarprati) and that represented in the 
painting is spoken of as kdnti-visamvdda, and ascribed to imperfect 
concentration (Sithila samddht) on the part of the painter. In the 
Priyadarsika III, and Vikramérvasi II (introductory stanzas), im- 
perfections of acting are similarly ascribed to the actor’s absent 
mindedness (Siinya-hrdayatda). 

In Bhisa’s Pratimanitaka III. 5, Bharata seeing the statues of 
his parents, whom he does not recognize, exclaims “ Oh, what sweet- 
ness in the workmanship of these stones (aho kriyd-madhuryam 
pasandndm)! Ah, what feeling (bhava) is embodied in these 
images (aho bhavagatir dkrtinam)!” He wonders what the figures 
represent, but “ Anyhow, there is a great delight (praharsa) in my 
heart,” which delight is probably thought of not so much as aesthetic 
as due to a subconscious recognition of the statues as those of his 
parents. But pramudam praydti said of the Self with respect to 
the pleasure felt at the spectacle of its own manifestation as the 





* Cf. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra I. 1. 360, where a man whose eyes are 
fastened to the (painted?) forms of beautiful women, etc., is said to 
stumble (skhalati), as if the border of his garment had been caught on a 
hedge. Cf. “ there is no actual relief in a painting, and yet we see it there,” 
citre . . . naténnatam ndsti ca, drsyate atha ca, Mahayana Sitralamkara 
XIII. 17; ef. Lahkavatara Siitra, cited in text above, p. 210. 

In the Sakuntala, the “hills and vales” may be either those of the 
bodies of beautiful women represented in the picture, nimnénnata having 
this application in Mdlatimadhava IV. 10, or those of the landscape back- 
ground, pradega having this sense in the Sakuntala itself at VI. 19, ef. 
citrakrta-pradesa, Lankavatira Sitra, Nanjio’s edition, p. 91. 

‘Viz., citrikrta-kantd, as in Sakuntalai VI. 24. 
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world picture (jagac-citra), Sahkaracirya’s Svatmaniripana 95, 
implies a delight unquestionably disinterested. 

In Bhavabhiti’s Uttara Rama Caritra I. 39, the sight of the 
paintings leaves a latent or persisting emotional impression 
(bhavand), not a mere memory, but a lingering sentiment, in Sita’s 
mind: this may be compared with “I still seem to hear the music 
as I walk,” cited below. 

In the case of portraits, the excellence of the likeness is naturally 
commented upon, e.g. Svapnavasavadatta VI. 13, and Mrechakatika 
IV. 1, the words sadrsi and susadrsi (not sddrSya) being employed. 
In the Svapnavasavadatta, loc. cit., the queen, looking at the picture of 
Vasavadatta, is “ delighted and perplexed” (prahrstédvignam iva), 
but this is because she thinks she recognizes the person represented, 
it is not an aesthetic effect. In the Malatimadhava I. 33. 9-10, the 
purpose of the portrait (alekhya-prayojana) is said to be consolation 
in longing (utkanthd-vinoda). 

The different ways in which a painting may be regarded by spec- 
tators of various classes are stated in some detail in Hemacandra’s 
Trisastisalakapurusacaritra I. 648 ff., where a painting on canvas 
(pata) is spread out (vistarya) with a practical purpose, viz., in the 
hope that some spectator will recognize it as a representation of the 
events of his own former life. Those versed in scripture (4gamavid) 
praise the representation of the NandiSvara heavens, because “it 
accords with the purport of the scripture” (dgam4arthavisamvddi) : 
the very pious (mahdSraddha) nod their heads and describe to one 
another the figures (bimbdant) of the saints (Jina) ; those expert in 
the practice of the arts (kald-kduSala-Salin) praise the purity of the 
outlines (rekha-Suddhi), as they examine them again and again 
with sideling glances ; others talk of the colors, white, black, yellow, 
blue, and red, that make the painting look like a brillant sunset. 

An appreciation of architectural beauty is frequently expressed 
in general terms: there is for instance a moving description of the 
ruined city of Polonnaruva, of which the buildings “through decay 
and old age are like greybeards and unable to stand erect, becoming 
more and more bowed down from day to day,” Ciilavarnsa 
LXXXVIII. In the same text, LXXVIII. 39, we find the phrase 
“ creating out of brick and stone an elixir for the eyes” (rasayana) ; 
cf. netramrta, of a picture, Avadina Kalpalata, 1888, p. vii. 

In the Guttila Jitaka (No. 243) there is a competition between 

2 
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two vind-players, who show their art (sippam dassesanti) which 
the people see (passanti). At first, when both play equally well, 
the public is delighted (tuttho=tustha).° The competition then 
becomes one not so much of musical talent, as in the performance 
of a stunt, the victor playing on a reduced number of strings, and 
finally only on the body of his instrument. The public cries out 
against the defeated competitor, saying “ You do not know the 
measure (pamdna = pramdna) of your capacity.” 

In the Vikramacaritra III. 2 (HOS 26. 18, and 27. 15),° where 
there is a dancing competition between two apsarases, Vikramaditya, 
who knows all the arts (sakala-kalabhijna) and is especially a 
connoisseur (vicaksana) of the science of the ensemble of musical 
arts (visesasamgita-vidya) acts as judge.” He decides in favor of 
Urvasi because she fulfils the requirements of the Natya Sastra, 
both as to her person and as to her ability; the latter is shown 
specifically in registering (sicand) the full meaning by means of 
language conveyed in bodily movements, in the accurate rhythms of 
the feet, in the sensitive gestures (abhinaya) of the hands, and their 
agreement with the permitted permutations (tad-vikalpaénuvrttau), 
in the constant displacement of one mood by another in the field of 
representation, and in her skilful blending of the passions (rdga- 
bandha). In short, “I preferred Urvasi because I found her a 
danseuse of such a sort as is described in Natya Sastra.” 

In the Priyadarsika III, where there is a play within a play, 
the former raises the spectator’s interest to the highest degree, 
adhikarataram kautihalam vardhayati, which is modestly explained 
by the author as due to the merit of the subject. In the same act 
of the same work, the verb avahr, “to transport, enrapture,” is 
used with reference to the effects of a performance on the harp 
(vind) ; the king, too, evokes admiration or astonishment (vismaya) 
by his performance. 

In the Mrechakatika ITI. 2-5, Carudatta has attended a musical 
performance (gdndharva) : he is reminiscent, and exclaims, “ Ah, 





* Similarly in the case of a dancing competition, Vikramacaritra, HOS 
27. 15, the two apsarases first dance together and the assembly of the gods 
is delighted, nrtyam drstvd samtosam agamat. 

* The text here, vv. 4, 5, and 6, is almost identical with Malavikagnimitra 
II. 3, 6, and 8. 

7“ Judgment ” is vivdda-nirnaya. In the Malavikaignimitra the king as 
connoisseur is visesa-jia, as judge, prasnika. 
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ah, well done (sddhu)! Master Rebhila’s song was excellent 
(susthw).” Then, more technically,* speaking both as expert in 
the art and as rasika, “The sound was informed by the moods 
(bhava), now passionate (rakta), now sweet (madhura), now calm 
(sama), languishing (lJalita) and ravishing too; it seemed like the 
lovely voice of my own hidden love. The low progressions (svara- 
samkrama) seated in the vibrating strings, the crescendo (tara) of 
the scales (varna) and modes (mircchana), and their diminuendo 
(mrdu) in the pauses—when passion is restrained, desire repeats 
its languishing (lalita)—and though the reality was ended with 
the song itself, I seem to hear it as I walk.” There is a similarly 
technical appreciation of a vind-performance in Priyadarsika ITI. 10. 

To sum up, it will be seen that everyone is thought of as making 
use of the work of art in his own way: the work of visual art, no 
less than a word, being a kéma-dhenu, yielding to the spectator just 
what he seeks from it or is capable of understanding. Everyone is 
interested in the subject matter or application of the work, as a 
matter of course. More specifically, we find that learned men, 
pandits, are concerned about the correctness of the iconography ; 
the pious are interested in the representation of the holy themes 
as such ; connoisseurs (vicaksana in the cited passages, but sc. rasika, 
pramatr, sahrdaya) are moved by the expression of bhava and rasa, 
and like to express their appreciation in the technical terminology 
of rhetoric; masters of the art, fellow artists, regard chiefly the 
drawing and technical skill in general; ordinary laymen like the 
bright colors, or marvel at the artist’s dexterity.° Those who are 
in love are chiefly interested in portraiture reflecting all the charms 
(kanta, lavanya) of the original. Rarely do we meet with any 
mention of originality or novelty.*° 





® Ryder, in HOS IX. 44, renders admirably the substance of Carudatta’s 
remarks, but with a European nuance and avoiding all the technicalities. 
The Mrechakatikaé passage is anticipated in a briefer form in Bhasa’s 
Daridra Carudatta II. 2. 

®It is constantly brought out that craftsman and critic attach principal 
importance to the drawing, by which the moods are expressed, but that 
what the public cares about is color. As Binyon has observed, “ The paint- 
ing of Asia is throughout its main tradition an art of line.” 

1° The nearest to anything of this kind in connection with the formative 
arts occurs in Jitaka VI. 332, where the Bodhisattva employs a master- 
architect (mahd-vaddhaki) to build a hall such as he requires. 

The master architect does not grasp the Great Being’s idea (mahdsatta- 
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We ought then, to appreciate Indian art from every point of 
view, to be equipped with learning, piety, sensibility, knowledge cf 
technique, and simplicity; combining the qualities of the pandita, 
the bhakta, the dcarya, and the alpa-buddhi jana. 





cittam na ganhati), and when corrected, explains that he can work only 
according to the tradition of the craft (sippdnuripena), and knows no 
other way (afiatha na jdndmiti). The Bodhisattva himself then lays 
out the plan “as if ViSvakarma himself had done it.” Even so, the form 
of the hall is determined entirely by the use to which it is to be put: the 
Bodhisattva’s plan is not a personal whim or a piece of self-expression, 
it is simply that he knows better than the architect all that is present 
to the mind of the divine craftsman, the “ All-maker.” 

This supernatural virtuosity of the Bodhisattva is described in the Lalita 
Vistara, Ch. XII; it is a command of the arts not acquired by study, na ca 
... yogyad krta . . . silpakdusala (Lefmann’s ed., p. 156). Cf. Asanhga’s 
Mahayana Sitrdlamkara VII. 6, where the sage (dhiragata, “who stands 
firm ”) is said to exhibit a threefold nirmdna, “ manifestation ” or “ facility,” 
the first of these being displayed in the field of art (Silpa-karma-sthana). 
More fully in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakoéga, II, 71-72, Poussin, p. 320, 
virtuosity (kusala) in art (silpa-sthana), is one of the four pure facilities 
exhibited by a perfected being on the sensible plane (Kadmadhdtu). The 
same idea is expressed in another way by the attribution of an absolute 
pramdna to the perfected being (ibid., VIII, 40, Poussin, pp. 222-225), the 
pram4éna of others being as it were merely a “contingent norm”, proper 
to be expressed in rules. 

There are some minor references to originality in poetry. Thus, Ananda- 
vardhana, commenting in the eighth century on the Dhvanydlokalocana 
(Chs. X, XI, see De, Sanskrit Poetics, II, p. 373) discussing plagiarism 
(harana, “theft ”) at some length, says that the great poet (mahdkavi) 
depicts something new (nitana) in meaning and expression as well as 
what is old; and flagrant stealing (pariharana) is called unpoetical or in- 
artistic, akavitvaddyi. An example occurs in the Karpiramafijari III. 31, 
where the king compliments the heroine on her verses, remarking on her 
seizure (damsana) of new motifs (nava-vastu), varied vocabulary (ukti- 
vicitratva), and sense of beauty (ramaniyatd), and on the flow of rasa. 








A NORTH SYRIAN POEM ON THE CONQUEST OF DEATH 


GrorGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THIS POEM was discovered at Ras Shamra in 1930. It is written 
in the cuneiform alphabetic script first discovered in 1928, and 
deciphered by Professor H. Bauer of Halle and Pére Paul Dhorme 
in 1929. The poem before us was published by Ch. Virolleaud 
with transliteration and partial translation in Syria XII. 193-224 
(1931), with further notes on pp. 350-357. Professor W. F. 
Albright has also published an account of the poem with transla- 
tions of part of it in the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, No. 46 (April, 1932). In preparing the sixth 
edition of his Archaeology and the Bible the writer was led to study 
the document and is, he believes, able to throw light on some points 
not treated by his predecessors. 


Transliteration 
-l, 1. .... ‘a ’al’eyn D1 22. d dq ’anm lyrf- 
2. ... Ah pst bm*... “23. ‘m b‘l ly‘db mrh 
3. ... 2rh ybm Velm 24. ‘m bn dgn kim sm 
. [ed]k lttn pnm ‘m 25. w(t)‘n rbt ‘asrt ym 
. el mbk nhrm grb 26. blt nmlk ‘str ‘rf 
. [a]pq thmtm tgly sd 27. ymlk ‘str ‘rf 
. “el wtb’é grs 28. *apnk ‘str ‘rf 
. mlk ab nm lpn 29. y'l bsrrt spn 
. “el thbr wtql 30. y8b Ikhs ’al’eyn 
. tthwy wtkbdnh 31. bl pnh limsyn 
. t#6 gh wtsh timh ht 32. hdm r’esh Tymsy 
. ‘asrt whnh ‘elt wsb- 33. ‘apsh wy‘n ‘str ‘rf 
. tt ’aryh kmt ’aleyn 34. lamlk bsrrt spn 
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Translation 
i. Ba ceeus Alein, the lord? .... 
Seeds linen on him....... 


3. his..... he will make tall for the gods ” 
4, Then indeed she set her face toward 
5. El, who purifies the rivers in the midst 
6. of the clefts of the two abysses, and she explored the field 
7. of El, and she entered the courts 
8. of the king, the father of years.* Before 
9. El she performed a purifying rite(?) and hastened, 
10. she prostrated herself and honored him. 
11. She lifted her voice and cried; she, 
12. Asherat and her son rejoiced; (also), Elat and the 
13. band of her retainers( ?) : “ How has Alein 
14. the lord died? How perished Zebul, lord 
15. of the earth?” El also cried 
16. to the lady Asherat of the sea: “ Hearken, 
17. O lady Asherat of the sea, give 
18. one of thy sons(?) that I may make him king.” 
19. The lady Asherat of the sea answered, 
20. “ No: we must make one king who knows how to rule( ?). 
21. Then answered the beneficent one, the god Ded 
22. “ He who thrusts down created things can raise 
23. them up; the lord will open(?) the storehouse( ?) 
24. for the son of Dagan to hide there.” 
25. The lady Asherat of the sea answered, 
26. “ No: we will make Ashtar, the wise, king. 
27. Ashtar the wise shall reign. 
28. I will turn Ashtar, the wise, to thee; 
29. he shall go up to the cold places of the north; 
30. he shall sit on the throne of Alein, 
31. the lord; his face thou shalt scan ; 
32. the form,—his head shall be seen,— 
33. the whole of him.” Then Ashtar, the wise, answered, 
34. “ Verily I will be king in the cold places of the north.” 
35. Ashtar, the wise, went down, he went down 
36. to the ancient abode of Alein, the lord, 


” 





1 Literally, baal. 
* Compare “The Ancient of days”, Dan. 7: 9, 13, and 22. 














@ 





37. 
38. 
39. 


/ 


31. 
32. 
33. 
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and he ruled in the land of El, all of it; 
seevsnewewe (in) the broad places(?) and squares 
obecCetecceseecaseusseeencesess SRT cccsccces 


OG WERE oc cccccecvcece 

a water-jar she ............ 

he brought the water-jar(?) .......... (Anath) 

approached a wandering(?) dog...... 

the dog hunted her calf (and) 

her lamb. As the heart of Anath 

was the place of the Lord. She seized Moth,* 

with a sandal for a weapon(?) she smote(?) him; 

in the utterance of a curse she raised her voice and 

cried, “ Thou, Moth, give me my brother.” 

And Moth, son of the gods answered, “ What 

dost thou wish, O virgin Anath? 

Surely I will go and drive every 

mountain into the midst of the earth, every hill 

into the midst of the fields. Breath is restrained from 

the sons of women; breath has been cut off 

from the earth. At my pleasure the earth has become 

a wilderness which will continually devour the field as 
a lion kills 

prey. As to me, Alein, the lord, 

the blameless one, even to me is a lamb in my mouth: 

all of him is for the crushing of my jaws—his destruc- 
tion(?); and 

the light of the gods, Shephesh, is dust 

of the fleshless in the hand of the son of the gods, Moth ”. 

Day followed days to days, 

to months. The love of Anath overtook him— 

the dog who hunted her calf, the dog 

who pursued her lamb. As the heart of 

Anath was the place of the lord. She seized 

the son of the gods, Moth, with a sword 

she split him open, she sifted him in the sieve, 

in the fire she burned him, 








*I.e,, death, personified as a god. 
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34. in the mill she ground him, in the field 
35. she sowed his flesh, that the birds 

36. might eat and his fate be completed. 
37. A piece of flesh cried to the flesh, 


ili (At the beginning of this column some lines are 
broken away. Those that remain are numbered 
consecutively. ) 

Like the perishing of Moth........... 

and he, A(lein, the lord), lives, 

and he, Zebul, lord (of the earth), exists. 

In a favorable dream El-Deped (heard) : 

. “Good tidings, O my son (whom) I have borne, 

the heavens shall rain oil, 

the valleys shall flow with honey, 

and I know that Alein, the lord, lives, 

and that Zebul, lord of the earth, exists.” 

10. In a favorable dream El-Deped (heard) : 

11. “ Good tidings, O my son (whom) I have borne, 

12. the heavens shall rain oil, 

13. the valleys shall flow with honey.” 

14. The good omen made El-Deped glad ; 

15. his face used to be sad with grief, 

16. but he put away grief and laughed. 

17. he lifted up his voice and cried: 

18. “T will sit down and rest 

19. and my soul shall rest in my breast, 

20. because Alein, the lord, lives, 

21. because Zebul, lord of the earth, exists.” 

22. Also the god cried to the virgin 

23. Anath: “ Hear, O virgin Anath, 

24. the cry of the light of the gods, Shephesh. 


iv, 25. Come down, O Anath; the fields shall cause life to be. 
26. Come down, O Anath; the fields El shall break up. 
27%. O Lord, Anath is the one who ploughs. 

28. Where is Alein, the lord? 

29. Where is Zebul, lord of the earth?” 
30. The virgin Anath strode in, 

31. while she turned her face 

32. to the light of the gods, Shephesh, 


Per KP SP 











re 


ad 





33. 
34. “ Thou givest heat to the bull of the god, thy father; 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
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she lifted up her voice and cried: 


thou hast been the help( ?) of the villagers( ?), (saying) : 
‘come down, O Anath, the fields shall cause life to be. 

come down, O Anath, the fields El shall break up. 

O lord, Anath is the one who ploughs. 

Where is Alein, the lord? 

Where is Zebul, lord of the earth?’” 

Then answered the light of the gods, Shephesh, 


42. “ Answer, O our fields, to the vaulted dome,* 


43. 
44. 
45. 
. “Where, O where shall he cause life to be? 


46 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


* & 


16. 


to the height with thy faithfulness, 
and I will seek Alein, the lord.” 
Then answered the virgin Anath, 


Where, O where, shall god call ? 
Thou criest, O Shephesh ................ 
pene shall make soft(?) ............. 


The lord, the son of Asherat seized 

the great ones, he smote upon the shoulder 

of the oppressed, he smote upon the yoke 

of pale Moth, he touched the earth, 

coseesene the throne of its king, 
eeeeeedeeeeees the failure of his way, 

the days(?) .. to the months, to the months, 

to the years (up to) seven 

years; afterward(?) the son of the gods, Moth, 
unto Alein, the lord, shall lift up 

his voice and cry, “ From upon thee by ..... 
thou hast removed the curse; from upon thee my house 
thou hast removed by the sword; from upon thee 
thou hast removed the corruption by fire ; 


from upon thee (thou hast removed) the........ by 
the mill; 

from upon thee thou hast removed the........ by 
nobility ; 





*T.e., the sky. 
‘There are many gaps in the text due to the crumbling of the clay of 


the tablet. 
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17. from upon thee thou hast removed .......... 
18. by the fields; from upon thee thou hast removed 
19. the coat of mail(?) by the sea.............. 
20. After the concealment 

21. shall bring thee in........... (as) 

22. ason of the gods(?) ............- 


(The rest of the column is too broken for translation, 
as are also the first four lines of column vi.) 


Oy Dh. ceeddasadcunaedscens Moth 
Di satdedieccavcnssaseens to the mother( ?) 
Te Hedededadososeenene the son of the gods, Moth, 
Ee sostoesecvesacneces his seven coverings 
D weewsees son of the gods, Moth. 


10. Released(?) are the brothers. The lord shall grant 

11. to overtake(?) the sons, O my mother, my longed for 
ones. 

12. They shall inhabit with the lord the cold regions 

13. of the north. He shall lift up his voice and cry, 

14. “O brothers, I the lord have placed 

15. before me the sons of my mother, my longed for 

16. ones.” They shall answer as the Gomerites (answered) 

17. Moth, “ The strength of the Lord is strength that will 
gore 

18. Moth like wild oxen; the strength of the lord 

19. is strength that will bite Moth like | 

20. vipers(?); the strength of the lord is strength that will 

21. tear out(?) Moth like wild-horses. The voice 

22. of the lord is the voice over us.” Shephesh 

23. cried to Moth, “ Hear, O Moth, 

24. son of the gods, Moth, wilt thou indeed fight( ?) 

25. with Alein, the lord? 

26. Indeed there will not hear thee the bull, 

27. the god, thy father. Verily he will tear out the pillar( ?) 

28. of thy dwelling; verily he will overturn the throne of 
thy kingdom ; 

29. verily he will break the scepter of thy rule! ” 

30. The son of the gods, Moth, went down to defeat: 

31. he loved the god Sezer(?) Moth bleated 

i Se OE OD waccancsosccecceece 

33. The lord will make us dwell........... ° 
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34. his king for lord(?) ...........+seseee- 
BE. Be I oo vc cccsccacccccccccces 
(The few remaining characters that are legible are 

not susceptible of connected translation.) 


The seven barriers which Alein is compelled to remove from 
himself in coming to life suggest a parallelism between this poem 
and “Ishtar’s Descent ”. If that parallelism is real, it may well 
be that we shall sometime find on another tablet the first part of 
the story, telling how Moth overcame Alein and drove him down 
to the underworld. 

However that may be, it is clear that we have here a form of the 
story of Adonis centuries earlier than that given us by Lucian.® 
In later time the god was called Adon (Greek, Adonis), “ Lord ”; 
in our poem he is also called “ Lord ”, though the word employed 
is the synonym Baal. That the reference is to an earlier form of 
the same story is further made probable by the phrase ‘apg thmtm, 
“cleft of the two abysses ” in col. i, 6, since the word for “ cleft” 
is the word which gave the name Aphek (Josh. 13: 4), the Aphaca 
of Lucian. “ Under the towering crests of Lebanon .... beneath 
a low natural bridge and a cave a great spring bursts forth in the 
stream bed. The road winds through pines along a terrace and 
comes to a second cave and a second spring with beautiful water- 
falls. Facing them on a bluff, from which a third spring gushes 
forth through a tunnel, are the ruins of Aphek.”* “The cleft of 
the two abysses ” reminds one of the phrase in Psalm 42 descriptive 
of the rushing waters bursting from the springs which form the 
beginnings of the Jordan: “ tehom calls to tehom ”. 

The deities of the pantheon of the poem throw a flood of light 
on the West Semitic religion of this early time. 


Philological Notes 


Col.i, 2. pst; Heb. MWD “ flax, linen ”. 

3. ybm: perhaps from Di} from which the Heb. M}}} is supposed to 
come; cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs. 

4. lttn: fem. sg. imper. of the Phoenician ytn, equivalent to the 
Heb. |). The J is asseverative as in Arabic and Assyrian. 

5. mbk is clearly a participle. Virolleaud thinks it a scribal error 
for mbr—r and k being easily confused in this script. This 
seems probable. 





*Lucian, De Syria Dea, §$§ 6-9. 
7A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, N. Y., 1931, p. 70. 
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10. 


11. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


30. 


31. 


ii, 5. 


10. 
za. 


18. 
19. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


iii, 4. 


15. 
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qrs: cf. the Heb.W 7p , a “board” or “ joint ”. 

thbr: fem. Hiphil of BRR. It is noteworthy that the h of the 
Hiphil is not assimilated. 

tsthwy:—a familiar Hebrew form. In wtkbdnh note the pres- 
ence of the Energic n. The form appears frequently in 
subsequent verbs. ng" 

ht appears to be a form of the independent pronoun of the 3rd 
person. 

ylhn: cf. the Arabic 


ltpn: ef. the Arabic 6b). 
‘anm; cf. the Arabic ,\j], “men, mankind, created beings ”. 


y‘db: the Arabic « ,4¢ means, in some connections, “ stab, 
pierce ”. 

mrh: cf. the Ar. g. _., “a storehouse ”. 

khé: as Virolleaud has noted, this is a synonym of ks’e, 


“throne ”. 
ltymsyn; cf. the Assyrian magu, “ find ”. 


y'tqn; cf. the Assyrian etequ. The form here I take for a piel. 

‘asr: Virolleaud and Albright equate this with the Assyrian 
esirtu, “shrine”. It seems more natural to compare it with 
Assyr. aéru, “ place ”. 

tésqh: a shaphel of P'S, “ oppress, bring into straits ”. 

bgs: from )3p- 

‘all: cf. the Assyrian alu, “curse ”. 

hmlt: hophal perf. fem. 3rd per. from b1. 

mst: cf. the Assyrian masu. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to render: “has been found a wilderness ”. 

nqy: cf. the Arabic |gj, “a marrowy bone ”. 


st'ehw: cf. the Arabic |.Wo , 


ps is a shaphel formation from a verb ndphash, “ breathe ”. 
Shephesh is, accordingly, the deity that causes breath of life. 
From the verbal construction of vi, 22,23 Shephesh was a 
goddess. Professor Montgomery calls my attention to the fact 
that in another tablet Shephesh is equated with the moon and 
is accordingly in all probability the sun. Shephesh is, then, 
an epithet of Shamash. 

shrrt: cf. the Arabic » Which, in stem xi, means “ dry up, 

” ad 

become yellow ”. 

Vatmm: cf. the Arabic sobl , which may mean “ bloodless, 


fleshless ”. 

ltpn: cf. Arabie « 6h). 

nbtm: the determination of this by comparison with the Assyrian. 
nubtu is due to Albright’s insight. 

Uhdm; cf. Ar. pre. 


ES 


et a 
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iv, 25. 


30. 
37. 
42. 


46. 
v, 9. 
10. 


12-18. 


16. 
13. 


vi, 8. 


19. 
21. 
27. 


30. 


31. 


35. 
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Virolleaud numbers the columns, in what he marks as col. iii 
and col. iv, consecutively. I have followed his notation, not 
knowing, if it is a mistake, how to correct it. 

ttb': ef. Assyr. tibi. Perhaps we should here translate “rose up”. 

ystk: shaphel of ndtdk. 

bgbt: qbt is identical in use with the same root in the familiar 
phrase qubbat es-sahra, “ Dome of the Rock” —the Arabic 
name of the Mosque of Omar. Here the “vaulted dome” is 
figuratively applied to heaven. The fields are called upon to 
answer to heaven as in Hosea 2: 21,22. The passage appears 
to be a part of an incantation-ritual employed annually, to 
insure good crops. 

ysps: shaphel of the verb naéphdsh. 

wrk: cf. the Assyrian arku. 

pht I take to be a mediae geminatae verb AAD, the root from 


which 7B," , “mouth”, comes. The mouth is an opening; 


“c ” 


the verb would naturally mean, therefore, “open”. I infer 
that, like the Assyrian pataru and the Hebrew MMP, it could 
be used figuratively of removing curses, death spells, finding 
the answers to riddles, ete. 

In lines 12-18 Moth declares to Alein that he has removed seven 
things which held him in the grave. This reminds one of the 
seven gates through which Ishtar came as she emerged from 
the underworld, at each one of which an article of her clothing 
or adornment was restored to her. This analogy makes one 
suspect that the text which we have is the second tablet of a 
series, and that, if we had the whole of it, a similar poem 
would describe how Moth overcame Alein and placed these 
curses and barriers upon him, thus furnishing an analogy to 
the first part of “Ishtar’s Descent ”. 

brbrt: I take this for a shortened form of rbrbt. 

dry; cf. Arabic 45° 

slmh: Albright connects this with the Arabic zalim, “male 
ostrich ”. I take it as a plural of sillu, Arabic \j,, “ shade, 
covering ”, and take it as reference to the seven curses and 
barriers which had kept Alein for a time among the dead. 

kbinm: literally, “like Bashans”. It is clear, however, that 
here binm must be some kind of a biting animal. 

lsmm: as Albright has noted, the word is the same as the 
Assyrian lasmu, “a galloping or fiery steed ”. 

lys‘: imperfect of ns‘, the west Semitic equivalent of the Assyrian 
nasahu. 

st‘: a shaphel formation from a mediae geminatae stem; cf. 
Arabic 


ser:—a name unknown to me. The reading of the last radical 
is uncertain. 

y'r: a perfect form; cf. Arabic : 

*érkth; cf. the Hebrew “731X, “ restoration ”. 











THE CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT CHINA 


C. W. BisHopP 
FREER GALLERY OF ART, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
I 


THERE ARE two systems of reckoning ancient Chinese dates. 
One of these, accepted as official and “ orthodox”, we owe to the 
Chien han shu or “History of the Former Han Dynasty,” by 
Pan Ku #€ [Aj (d. 92 a.p.). The other is that given in the Chu 
shu chi nien or “ Annals of the Bamboo Books,” found in a tomb 
in 280 or 281 a. D. and believed to have been compiled in the feudal 
state of Wei $@ early in the third century B.c.*_ The dates given 
by these two systems coincide from the late ninth century B.c. 
onward. The further back we go before that period, the more do 
they tend to diverge. Thus Pan Ku puts the accession of the first 
Chou king*® in 1122 B.c., but the “ Bamboo Books ” in 1050 B. c. 
The commencement of the Shang Dynasty * they respectively refer 
to 1766 B.c., and to 1558 B.c., that of the Hsia to 2205 B. c. and 
1989 B.c. Nevertheless the two systems are in substantial agree- 
ment, their divergences, even for the earliest periods, amounting 
to only a few centuries. 

It should be noted, moreover, as a significant fact, that they 
claim for the Chinese civilization no such fabulous antiquity as is 
attributed, for example, by the Weld-Blundell prism to that of 
ancient Sumer; its beginnings are, on the contrary, ascribed only 
to the third millenium B. c. 

Pan Ku’s chronology must have had some definite foundation, 





1 There have been recent attempts to show that the “Bamboo Books” 
are of much later date. There is no doubt that they have been subjected 
to redactions and revisions; but the evidence of archaeology, ethnology, and 
chronology is overwhelmingly in favor of their being substantially what 
they claim to be—the version of the ancient history of China accepted in 
the state of Wei in the third century B. c. 

? The title which we translate as “emperor” was only assumed by the 
rulers of China from the latter part of the third century B. c. 

*The name of the Shang  ] Dynasty was changed to Yin in the 
time of P‘an Kéng od Be who ruled, according to the “ Bamboo Books,” 
1315-1288 B. c. I have however retained the earlier designation throughout 
in order to avoid confusion. 
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whether traditional or documentary, though what it was we do 
not know. The “ Bamboo Books,” on the other hand, are in a 
measure confirmed by Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s Shih chi (ca. 100 B.c.).* 
These two, in turn are supported in certain respects by the in- 
scriptions on bone and tortoise-shell, of late Shang date (i. e., latter 
part of the second millenium B.c.), which have been unearthed 
during recent years near An-yang, in Honan. The correspondence 
between these three entirely independent sources is too close not 
to have had a documentary basis of some kind. Hence we may 
assume provisionally that their dates are nearer the truth than the 
official ones, which moreover do not appear until the first century 
A. D., and which lack any independent confirmation.® 

The ancient Chinese had no era or eponymate—nothing corre- 
sponding to the Assyrian limmu lists, the Greek Olympiads, or the 
Roman consulships. Until the close of the feudal period, dates 
were reckoned in years of the reigns of local princes. Nor can any 
great dependence be placed upon the mention of eclipses in the 
the ancient texts; for some at least of these are more than sus- 
pected of being late interpolations dating from a time when Chi- 
nese astronomers had learned how to calculate them backward.® 
Hence in attempting to establish a tentative chronology for ancient 
China we must proceed by a method of “dead reckoning ”, sup- 
plemented by such archaeological and other data as are now 
available. 


II 
One of the most important elements in the archaic Chinese cul- 


ture was the practice of ancestor worship by the ruling classes.’ 
Pedigrees were kept in this connection with scrupulous care. Hence 





‘The edition of the Shih chi from which I have taken my citations is 
that of the Chin Ling 4 [ (i.e. Nanking) Book-shop, begun in the 
fifth year of T‘ung Chih [aj ié (1866) and completed in the ninth year 
of the same (1870). 

* The chronology of the T‘ung chien kang mu Ba work of 
the twelfth century A. D., agrees in the main with that of Pan Ku, but is 
apparently based upon it; hence it can hardly be regarded as an inde- 
pendent authority. 

* Marcel Granet, Chinese Civilization, London, 1930, p. 56. 

* Ancestor worship and the patriarchal organization in general seem not 
to have been adopted by the Chinese plebeians until around the close of 
the feudal period. 
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an analytical study of the genealogies of the princely houses should 
prove of value in illuminating our problem. 

Before determining the average length of reigns in ancient 
China, let us see what has been their duration in other lands under 
social and political conditions resembling those which prevailed 
during the Chinese feudal period. Now over various realms of 
continental Europe—the Holy Roman Empire, France, Aragon, 
Castile, Bohemia, and Hungary—there ruled, between the ninth 
and the sixteenth centuries A.D., 125 princes, whose combined 
reigns amounted to 2658 years. This gives us an average of almost 
exactly twenty-one years and three months. For comparison with 
this figure, we may now ascertain the average duration of the 
reigns of the Chinese princes from the ninth century B.c., when 
the true historical period began, down to the end of feudal times, 
in the late third century B. c. 

Table Two, in Chapter XIV of the Shih chi, is entitled “The 
Years of the Twelve Princely Houses,”* although in reality it 
speaks of thirteen of these.? They are as follows: Lu #§, Ch‘ 
#%, Chin F, Ch‘in F, Ch‘u H, Sung 4, Wei 7, Ch‘én PR, Ts‘ai 
#2, Ts‘ao W, Chéng BF, Yen #€, and Wu 3k. To these thirteen 
lines we may add those of Han $$, Wei ##, and Chao @f, the 
three succession-states into which Chin was divided in the fifth 
century B.c. We may also include those kings of the Chou JJ 
Dynasty who can be historically dated, from the ninth century B. c. 
down to 256 B. c., when the line came to an end. 

There were in all, in these seventeen ruling lines, 382 princes, 
whose combined reigns came to 7512 years. This gives us, for the 
reigns of the Chinese feudal period, nineteen years and eight 
months as the average duration. Compared with those of feudal 
Europe, of slightly over twenty-one years, this figure assures us 
that the Chinese chronology is well within the limits of historical 
probability. 

True, the averages for a very few of the ancient Chinese states, 
computed separately, fall rather below this figure. That for Wu 
UR, especially, is barely in excess of sixteen years. But only the 





‘+ = RF RB —- 


® For a plausible explanation of this discrepancy, cf. Edouard Chavannes, 
Les Mémoires Historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien, Vol. III, p. 15, n. 1. 
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last seven of the rulers of that state can be historically dated; and 
of these seven the reigns of several were cut short, by assassination, 
suicide, or death in battle. However, the total existence of Wu as 
an independent state after the opening of its historical period was 
so brief (113 years) that its admission into our calculations affects 
them scarcely at all. Hence we may accept the figure of twenty 
years as in round numbers the average length of a reign in ancient 
China. 
III 


Let us now utilize the average thus obtained in trying to compute 
the approximate date when the Chou, invaders from the north- 
west, established themselves in the Chinese area. We may premise, 
however, that their conquest was not the result of a single battle, 
as stated by the “orthodox” accounts. On the contrary, it must 
have occupied a considerable period, perhaps of years; for Mencius 
tells us that before it was completed, the Chou had reduced to sub- 
mission fifty states.?° 

The history of the early Chou was transmitted to later times 
not in the form of archives, but under the guise of poetical tradi- 
tions." The Shih chi tells us, for example, that “the bards cele- 
brated the Hsi Po”;?* and many of the poems in the “ Book of 
Odes” relate to the early days of the Chou. Not a few of the 
statements which have thus come down to us are obviously unhis- 
torical, although not wildly so. For example, we are told that the 
founder of the Chou line, Wu Wang jf =, was eighty-seven when 
he overthrew the last of the Shang kings. He dies at the age of 
ninety-three, leaving his throne to a son who is only thirteen, but 
who has at least one brother still younger than himself. A later 
king, Mu Wang #% =, dies at one hundred and four, while his 
son and successor falls in love at seventy-two. The cautious and 
critical author of the Shih chi rightly refused to accept as historical 
any date prior to 841 B. c.,"* and in this we may safely follow him. 

It is quite likely that the official archives perished in 771 B.c., 





1° Mencius, ITI, ii, 9 (6). 

“4 Cf., e. g., Granet, op. cit., p. 57. 

2 Shih chi, chap. IV, fol. 5-b: iF A 38  1f- The Hsi Po, or “lord 
of the western marches,” was the father of the founder of the Chou 
Dynasty; he is more commonly known as Wén Wang % FF. 

8 Of. Chavannes, op. cit., vols. I, Introd., p. exevi, and III, p. 29, n. 1. 
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when the Chou capital was sacked and burned and the dynasty 
itself was forced to flee eastward before an attack by the Ch‘tian 
Jung KK x, a non-Chinese people of the northwest. Nevertheless 
the worship of the royal ancestors continued, and for its purposes 
a list of the former kings must have been preserved. 

Now the Shih chi tells us** that there were fourteen shih 
ff ** from the beginning of the Chou Dynasty to the fall of the 
Western Chou, which we know took place in 771 B.c. Ordinarily, 
shih means a generation—a period of thirty years, according to 
the Chinese computation. But 14 x 30420 years, which added 
to 771 would place the coming of the Chous in 1191 B.c., an im- 
possibly early date by any system of reckoning. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the word shih is used, as the context shows, for reigns; and 
that appears to be the case here. The number of kings of the Chou 
Dynasty who ruled before 771 B. c. is usually given as twelve, not 
fourteen. Possibly two names have dropped out. Be that as it 
may, fourteen reigns, at our average figure of twenty years, would 
mean a period of 280 years. This added to 771, would place the 
overthrow of the Shang in 1051 B.c., almost precisely the year 
given in the “ Bamboo Books ”. 

According to Pan Ku, the accession of the second Chou King, 
Ch‘éng Wang J& =, occurred in 1115 B.c. The “ Bamboo Books ” 
assign it to 1044 B. c., and with the latter date the Shih chi appears 
to be in agreement.** Hence we may infer that Ssii-ma Ch‘ien 
believed the Chou conquest to have taken place about the middle 
of the eleventh century B. c. 

Another computation brings us to much the same result. The 
names of ten rulers of the Chou line, besides an interregnum of 
fifteen years, are ascribed, in the official list, to the period prior to 
827 B.c. If we apply our average figure and add the period of the 
interregnum, we obtain the year 1042 B. c. as the date of the Chou 
conquest. It was, however, probably a little earlier ; for our sources 
agree in ascribing to the second and fifth kings of that line reigns 





14 Shih chi, chap. XXVIII, fol. 2-b. 

18 The character ft is composed of three tens combined; its normal 
meaning, though by no means its only one, is a generation of thirty years. 
Cf. Bernhard Karlgren, Analytical Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, 
Paris, 1923, under No. 886. 

16 Chavannes, op. cit., vol. I, Introd., p. exciii. 
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of thirty-seven and fifty-five years respectively, which would of 
course raise our average in this instance. 

Mencius, whose works disclose on almost every page a familiarity 
with authentic traditions or records which have in many cases since 
perished, says that “from the coming of the Chou until the pres- 
ent, more than 700 years have elapsed.” ** As he wrote about 300 
B. C., this implies some date rather before 1000 B. c., and is to that 
extent in agreement with the “ Bamboo Books ”. 

Hence all in all it would seem probable—in fact almost definitely 
determined—that the founding of the Chou Dynasty took place 
during the middle of the eleventh century B. c. 


IV 


Let us see now what we can learn regarding the chronology of 
the early Chou period from a scrutiny of the lists of rulers of the 
various feudal principalities. That these lists became continuous 
and reliable during the middle of the ninth century B. c., there is 
no question. At that time a great revolution, both in politics and 
in letters, took place throughout the Chinese culture-area. The 
latter, so far as the ruling classes were concerned, appears to have 
been fairly homogeneous even then. The custom of keeping 
archives arose everywhere not far from the same time—in most 
of the states, it would almost seem, within a single decade. Such 
a simultaneous development implies both freedom and frequency 
of intercourse throughout the entire area. It was probably facili- 
tated by a notable diffusion of the art of writing which occurred 
about that time.** It is not unlikely too that the custom of keep- 
ing local archives was due in a measure to the weakening of the 
royal authority which took place during the middle of the ninth 
century B.c. For such a condition would naturally be connected, 
whether as cause or as effect, with a manifestation of increased 
self-assertion on the part of the feudatories. 

The periods of state-founding are best studied in tabular form. 





17 Mencius, II, ii, 13 (4). 
** The tales about the invention of the script known as the Ta Chuan 
or “Greater Seal” character by Shih Chou toward the latter 
part of the ninth century are legendary; the Ta Chuan was in reality a 
gradual development out of the script employed previously. Nevertheless 
the art of writing received some great impetus about that time. 
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We may omit from the list of princely houses given in the Shih chi 
those of Chéng and of Wu; for the former was not founded until 
about the beginning of the eighth century B. c.—too late for our 
purpose; while the latter presents special problems of its own, a 
discussion of which we may defer for a moment. 


TABLE OF REIGNS ** 





Beginning of Number of Approximate 








Name of its Histori- Previous Date of 
State cal Period Reigns Founding 
1. Lu 855 B. C. 8 1015 B. c. 
2. Sung 858 “ 7 998 “ 
3. Chiu 847 “ 9 1027 “ 
4. Chi 850 “ 7 990 “ 
5. Ch‘in 2° $21 “ 9 1001 “ 
6. Wei 854 “ 8 1014. 
7. Yen 864 “ 8 1924 “ 
1. Ch‘én 854 B. Cc. 5 954 B. Cc. 
2. Ts‘ai 863 “ 5 963“ 
3. Ts‘ao 864 “ 5 964 “ 
4. Chin *? 858 “ 5 958 “ 





From the above table it would appear that the states fell into 
two categories—first, seven founded toward or around the end of 
the eleventh century B.c., presumably as a direct and immediate 
result of the Chou conquest; and secondly, four established just 
prior to the middle of the tenth century B. c. 

The study of the genealogies of the Polynesian ruling class has 
shown in striking fashion how accurately such lists may be kept, 
for many centuries, and that too without any knowledge of writ- 
ing. In ancient China the preservation of pedigrees was con- 





1° The data utilized in the compilation of this table are taken for the most 
part from Chavannes, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 30ff. The beginnings of the 
reigns falling nearest to 841 B. Cc. are taken as marking the opening of 
the historical period in the respective states, with the exception of Ch‘in. 

2° The ruler of Ch‘in did not become a tenant-in-chief of the Chou king 
until 769 B. c., just after the removal of the dynasty eastward. 

1 The state of Chin claimed to have been founded by a younger brother 
of the second Chou king; but there are reasons for thinking that the 
royal power was not extended over the basin of the lower Fén Ho ¥} jf 
until two or three generations later. 
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sidered vital to the correct performance of the rites of ancestor 
worship; for deceased rulers received honors varying in degree 
according to their remoteness. Hence it is likely that during the 
interval of slightly over two hundred years between the founding 
of the Chou Dynasty and the beginning of the full historical 
period—at a time, too, when writing had long been known—the 
princely genealogies were preserved very nearly intact. 

Mencius, it is true, tells us that the princes had before his time 
destroyed records injurious or derogatory to themselves.** It is 
extremely improbable, however, that they treated their pedigrees 
with anything but the most religious care ; for tampering with these 
might bring down upon them the wrath of their departed ances- 
tors. Hence we may place considerable reliance on the lists of 
princes who reigned over the Chinese feudal states prior to the 
middle of the ninth century B. c. 

It is of course not impossible that a few names may have dropped 
out from the lists as we have them now; in some instances, indeed, 
it seems certain that this has happened. But that it has occurred 
to any considerable extent is unlikely. The number of undated 
reigns in our first group, of seven states, varies within such narrow 
limits—from seven to nine—that an approximately identical foun- 
dation-period for all is pretty clearly indicated. In our second 
group the number is the same for all; each state shows just five 
reigns between its founding and the middle of the ninth century 
B.C., so that all four must have been established about the same 
time. 

The state of Wu, with its center at what was then the apex of 
the Yangtze delta, only comes definitely within the purview of his- 
tory with the accession of Shou Méng # #, in 585 B.c. A con- 
stant tradition, however, asserts that it was established, among a 
barbarian population, by T‘ai Po, an elder brother of the grand- 
father of the founder of the Chou Dynasty. There are many 
cogent reasons for believing in the substantial truth of this account, 
if not indeed in the actual historicity of Tai Po himself; and there 
are only negative ones against our doing so. 

Now the Shih chi tells us that from T‘ai Po down to Shou Méng 





*2 Mencius, V, ii, 2 (2). 
** The Shih chi, chap. XXXI, passim, refers to T‘ai Po as + {ff in the 
Analects, VIII, i, however, he is called K ffi: 
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(inclusive, apparently) there were nineteen generations.** If we 
allow to these their usual Chinese estimate of thirty years, and 
count backward from the year 560 B.c., when Shou Méng’s reign 
terminated, we come to 1130 B.c. As we have seen, the “ Bamboo 
Books ” give 1050 B. c. as the date of the establishment of the Chou 
Dynasty ; and T“ai Po, as an elder brother of the grandfather of its 
founder, may well have lived eighty years earlier. Hence in this 
instance as in so many others, the Shih chi and the “ Bamboo 
Books ” support each other. 

We may now summarize the chronology of the earlier Chou 
period, and at the same time endeavor to link it up, as far as our 
scanty evidence permits, with the course of events in the Occident. 

That the Chou Dynasty withdrew eastward from its seat in 
Shensi PK PE in 771 B.c. as the result of an attack by a non- 
Chinese people from the northwest, may be taken as an established 
fact. Now slightly earlier there had arisen in the western steppe 
zone a centrifugal movement of peoples. This resulted in launch- 
ing hordes of mounted Cimmerians and Scyths against the civilized 
realms of the Near East, whose main reliance in battle had hitherto 
been the war-chariot. Exactly the same sequence of events occurred 
in China, and during the same period. The Chinese of Chou 
times used a chariot, often a quadrigo; but shortly after the 
expulsion of the royal house from its western seats we find cavalry 
coming into use among the Chinese states.*° This innovation was 
beyond question the result of contacts with Central Asiatic peoples. 
That these were due to the same disturbances which brought the 
Cimmerians and Scythians into southwestern Asia is more than 
likely. 

A couple of hundred years earlier, or about the middle of the 
tenth century B. C., there was a great resurgence of the Chou power, 
accompanied, apparently, by the founding of several new states.” 
Two successive kings, Chao Wang # = and Mu Wang ## &, who 
reigned, according to the “ Bamboo Books ”, from 981 to 908 B. ¢., 





%4 Shih chi, chap. XXXI, fol. 2-b. 
**The earliest Chinese cavalry seems to have been armed with long, 
light lances; it was not until around 300 B. c. that horse-archers began 
to be employed, in imitation of the steppe peoples, as we are specifically 
told. 
2° See Table, second group of states. 
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pushed their conquests far and wide. There seems little doubt 
that this period of renewed state-founding was in some way con- 
nected with the military activities of these two rulers. 

The establishment of the Chou Dynasty itself, by a group of 
invaders from the northwest, probably occurred, as we have seen, 
about the middle of the eleventh century B.c. The few centuries 
immediately preceding were characterized by great turmoil and 
movement of peoples in western Asia. These are believed to have 
been caused by an increase of aridity in the steppe region during 
the latter part of the second millenium B.c.** That the invasion 
of China by the Chou was one of the consequences of this state 
of unrest seems probable, the more so as we are told that the Chou 
were themselves pushed eastward by attacks from peoples still fur- 
ther west during the generations immediately preceding their con- 
quest of China proper. 


Vv 


The Chou Dynasty was preceded by that of the Shang. The 
latter, as we know from the Honan finds, had writing and kept 
records. It is altogether likely that some at least of the latter were 
preserved in the state of Sung, founded by a scion of the fallen 
dynasty early in the reign of the second Chou king. Hence we 
need not hesitate to accept as reliable in their main outlines the 
accounts of the Shangs which have come down to us. 

In determining the date when the Shang Dynasty began, the 
Honan finds have not as yet greatly aided us, save in one par- 
ticular. According to the “orthodox” tradition, the Shang line 
abandoned the filial for the fraternal type of succession in the time 
of Chung Ting ff) J, who reigned, according to the “Bamboo 
Books ”, from 1400 to 1392 B.c.28 But the Honan inscriptions 
reveal that the Shang practised fraternal inheritance from the 
first ; that is, a deceased king was succeeded by his younger brothers 
in turn before the throne reverted to his son. 

Now the “ Bamboo Books”, here as elsewhere apparently more 
reliable than the “orthodox” tradition, give thirty kings to the 
Shang Dynasty. Assigning that average of twenty years for each 
reign which holds good for the late feudal period in China, this 





** Cf. C. E. P. Brooks, Climate through the Ages, London, 1926, p. 359. 
*° Shih chi, chap. III, fol. 7-a. 
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would imply a duration for the dynasty of 600 years. But the 
“Bamboo Books” allow it only 508, from 1558 to 1050 B.c., an 
average of slightly less than seventeen years. Apparently through- 
out this period of half a millenium some factor was at work 
shortening the lengths of reigns. Now such a result is precisely 
what we should expect from a form of fraternal inheritance. For 
a king’s brothers would as a rule be older than his sons, and would 
succeed to the throne at ages when less expectation of life remained 
to them. 

Hence we might expect, a priori, somewhat shorter reigns under 
the Shang, with their fraternal form of inheritance, than during 
the Chou period, when sucession by primogeniture, although not 
universal among the states, had nevertheless become quite general. 
This is another indication of the greater reliability of the “ Bam- 
boo Books” as contrasted with the “ orthodox” tradition, which 
assigns to the Shang twenty-eight kings reigning 644 Years, from 
1766 to 1122 B.c.—an average of twenty-three years, a most im- 
probable figure under a fraternal type of succession. Therefore the 
date of 1558 B.c. as that of the beginning of the Shang Dynasty 
is probably not very far from correct. We should at least be fairly 
safe in assigning its rise to the sixteenth century B. c., instead of 
the eighteenth, as the official chronology has it. 

During the early centuries of the second millenium B.c. there 
occurred in the Near East another period of upheaval and tur- 
moil. Among its consequences was the appearance of the Kassites 
in Babylonia, of the Hyksos in Egypt, and perhaps of the Vedic 
Indians in the Panjab. All these, without exception, were chariot- 
fighting and bronze-using peoples. So too were the Shang. 
Archaeological research proves that they had bronze weapons; 
and the inscriptions show that they had the chariot, apparently, 
from the form of the archaic character, a biga.” 

Nevertheless it is unlikely that the Shang were themselves in- 
vaders from any great distance. The Shih ching or “ Book of 
Odes ”, in speaking of them before they had established themselves 
in power, says, “ Formerly, in the Middle Age, there was (a time 





2° Cf. Frank H. Chalfant, “Early Chinese Writing,” Memoirs of the 
Carnegie Museum, vol. IV, no. 1, Pl. XV, No. 206, where the character is 
shown in various ancient forms. 
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of) shaking and peril.” *° This suggests the possibility that the 
Shang, like their successors the Chou, had been forced into their 
later seats by some vis a tergo before which they had to flee.** At 
all events, the balance of probability seems to be that the Shang, 
some centuries before their rise to power, occupied the extreme 
southwestern part of the modern Shansi [lj §;** that they 
migrated thence to the district of Shang #4 (whence their dynastic 
name) in southeastern Shensi P& PY; ** and that they finally de- 
scended the valley of the Lo Ho ¥% jf into the great plain of north- 
ern China where they established themselves, apparently among the 
people known later as the Eastern Yi 95% .** 

When these events took place is a question upon which we have 
as yet but little light. Almost our only tangible clue is a passage 
in the Shth chi** which enumerates, from Hsieh 3, the miracu- 
lously conceived ancestor of the Shangs, to Ch‘ng T‘ang ARH, 
the founder of their dynasty, fourteen names. If we allow to 
these the average of seventeen years which we found to apply to 
their descendants the Shang kings, as recorded in the “ Bamboo 
Books”, we arive at a date of around 1800 B.c. (14x 17 = 238, 
plus 1558) as approximately the earliest period to which the Shang 
family legends reached. 

VI 


There still remains the question of the Hsia Dynasty, as it is 
traditionally called. The recorded statements concerning that 


8° Shih ching, sect. Shang sung w AR: IV, 7: # # Ha = 4 
BX. 

** An earthquake may be meant; but this on the whole seems less 
probable. 

*? Cf. Chavannes, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 173, n. 2. 

8° Shih chi, chap. III, fol. l-a; and ef. Chavannes, op. cit., Vol. I p. 174, 
n, 3. 

**The non-Chinese people known as the Yi co inhabited the eastern 
and seaboard portions of the country, and seem to have been in con- 
tact with the archaic Chinese civilization from a very early time. Thus 
Mencius, IV, ii, 1 (1), speaks of Shun §, a mythical ruler ascribed to 
the time before the Chinese dynastic period, as being “a man of the 
Eastern Yi” HZ A- The Shang seem to have been strongly 
influenced by them. In later times, after the Yi proper had been absorbed 
by the Chinese culture-group, their name was loosely applied to various 
non-Chinese peoples. ; 85 Shih chi, chap. III, fol. 1-b ff. 
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“ dynasty ” are of such a character that little reliance can be placed 
upon them; and nothing whatever regarding it has been revealed 
as yet by archaeology. The official chronology assigns to the Hsia 
period a duration of 439 years (2205-1766 B.c.). The “ Bamboo 
Books ” give it 431 years (1989-1558 B. c.). This close approxima- 
tion between our sources, for such a remote period, looks suspicious. 
But it goes even further ; for the two versions also agree in attribut- 
ing to the Hsia seventeen kings, and they both assert that an inter- 
regnum of forty years began about three-quarters of a century after 
the establishment of the dynasty. Further, as has often been 
noted, many statements about the Hsia Dynasty parallel strikingly, 
even in matters of detail, others recorded of the Shang. 

All these facts, taken together, hint pretty strongly that a 
fabricated “ history ” of the Hsia, inspired in part at least by that 
of the Shang, was compiled sometime before the middle of the 
Chou Dynasty, to supply the lack of real records. It was this, 
apparently, which formed the basis for the statements concerning 
the Hsia in both the official version and the “ Bamboo Books”. 
Hence the very existence of a Hsia Dynasty has sometimes been 
questioned and the Chinese Bronze Age civilization has been 
thought to have begun with the advent of the Shang, not long 
before the middle of the second millenium B. c.** 

This seems hardly justifiable. That some solid basis—at the 
very least a genuine folk-recollection—underlay the traditional 
view, seems certain. The legends about the Hsia are localized 
mainly in southwestern Shansi, in the valley of the lower Fén Ho, 
just above its confluence with the Yellow River. Here the mythical 
Ta Yi X% & (perhaps most likely a water-god of the region), the 
reputed founder of the Hsia Dynasty, is said to have had his 
capital, at or near the present Hsia Hsien 3 §%. The region 
just across the Fén, between it and the Huang Ho, was in late 
pre-Christian times still called Ta Hsia FE BH or Great Hsia.” 
The Hsia were regarded as having founded the Chinese Bronze 
Age Civilization. Thus the Li chi says,** “ Hsia created and Yin 
(i.e., the Shangs) maintained.” Chin #, the state which early 





3° Cf. V. K. Ting, “How China acquired her Civilization,” Symposium 
of Chinese Culture, Shanghai, 1931, p. 3. 

** Cf. Chavannes, op. cit., vol. II, p. 148, n. 6. 

** Ti chi, chap. VIII, Li Ch‘, ii, 4: . 3, id fA: 
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in the last millenium B. Cc. grew up in the region about which the 
Hsia legends cluster, used the “calendar of the Hsia”, which 
Confucius regarded as the preferable one.* 

Again, the ruling classes of the various Chinese states of the 
later Bronze Age * were often referred to, collectively, as “the 
Hsia” #§ .** Moreover, feudal lords of the Ssi J clan, that 
to which the Hsia kings were said to have belonged, are found in 
historical times in both the western and the eastern portions of 
the Chinese area.** Among those seated in the east during the 
Confucian period were the princes of a small feudal state, that of 
Ch‘i #3 situated not far from the point where the three modern 
provinces of Honan, Shantung, and Kiangsu converge. Of this 
state the 7'so chuan says, “Ch‘i is a remnant of Hsia, but has 
approached the Eastern Yi.”** Ch‘i, like Chin, retained the use 
of the Hsia calendar.** It is also mentioned, repeatedly, as keep- 
ing to the “ rites of the Hsia.” * 

Hence there appear to be solid grounds for believing in the 
former existence of a Hsia “ dynasty ” of some sort, as well as for 
thinking that its rise was connected with the advent of the Bronze 
Age in China. But for such a remote and poorly documented 
period, it would be hopeless to attempt any calculations based upon 
the alleged number or duration of reigns. Our best clue is prob- 
ably that passage in the Shih chi, already cited in connection with 
the Shangs, which gives fourteen names from Hsieh, the mythical 
founder of that family, to Ch‘éng T“ang, the founder of the Shang 





** Analects, XV, x, 2. In the “ Hsia” calendar, whatever its origin, the 
year began with the second lunar month after that in which fell the winter 
solstice. 

“°The use of bronze for the manufacture of utensils and weapons in 
China was gradually replaced by that of iron during the last half of the 
last millenium B. c. 

“ Cf., e. g., the Tso chuan, IV, i, 2; also the Shih chi, chap. xxvi, fol. 3-a. 

“Cf. Henri Maspero, “Légendes mythologiques dans le Chou king,” 
Journ, Asiatique, 1924, p. 73. 

**Tso chuan, IX, xxix, 7: a] & 4, tw EN K Bi: Whether this 
“approach ” to the Eastern Yi has a geographical or a cultural significance 
is uncertain; the former seems more likely on the face of it, but Chinese 
scholars usually take it in the latter sense. 

“* Li chi, chap. VII, Li yiin, i, 5. 

““Cf., e. g., Anal., III, 9: Doctrine of the Mean, XXVIII, 5; the Li chi, 
chap. VII, Li yiin, ii, 1. 
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Dynasty. For Hsieh, who as we have seen was apparently supposed 
to have lived somewhere around 1800 B. c., is also said to have been 
a contemporary of Ta Yii, the no less mythical founder of the 
Hsia Dynasty.“ Hence we may perhaps ascribe to the beginning 
of the latter approximately the same date. 

Whether the Bronze Age civilization appeared in China at that 
time, or, as has been suggested by a recent writer, about a century 
later, is a question foreign to the subject of this paper; for it 
would involve the discussion of cultural rather than chronological 
problems. We may only say here that the Shang themselves seem 
not to have established themselves in the Chinese plain as wholly 
alien invaders, but rather as one of the groups then occupying what 
was perhaps the original Chinese culture-area, in southwestern 
Shansi {lj PY. And since they are known to have been in the 
Bronze Age, it sems a fair inference that the same civilization was 
the common property even then, as we know it was later, of “the 
Hsia” #§ HR as a whole. 

In any case we may regard the advent of a Bronze Age type of 
culture in China as having taken place during the first half of the 
second millenium B. c., or, roughly, about the same time that it was 
appearing in various regions of northern and northwestern Europe. 

It is perhaps significant that both historians and climatologists 
agree in attributing to the centuries around 2000 B. c. a prolonged 
period of drought, accompanied by a widespread dispersion both 
of cultures and of peoples, which affected nearly every portion of 
the North Temperate Zone of the Old World.** 


VII 


We may now summarize briefly the results of our study of the 
chronology of ancient China—of the San Tai = f& or “ Three 
Dynasties ”, as the period is termed by Chinese scholars. 

There is no doubt, save in matters of detail, as to the course of 
events from the middle of the ninth century B.c. onward. The 
further back we go before that time, the greater do our uncertain- 
ties become. Several independent lines of investigation unite to 
suggest that the Chou invasion occurred during the middle of the 





*° Shih ching, sect. Shang sung, iv, 1; also Shih chi, chap. ITI, fol. 1-a. 
*? Brooks, op. cit., pp. 358, 359. 
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eleventh century before our era. The rise of the preceding dy- 
nasty that of the Shang (Yin), seems in all probability to have 
taken place about five hundred years earlier, or during the sixteenth 
century B. C. 

Regarding the Hsia “ dynasty ”, in the total lack of any archaeo- 
logical evidence, it is possible to reach only the most tentative 
conclusions. No trace has ever been found of any gradual evolu- 
tion of a Bronze Age civilization on Chinese soil. It appears well 
developed from the very first; and, as has been pointed out, it was 
closely similar in its fundamental elements to that of the Near 
East at the same period.** Its advent in China seems on the whole 
most likely to have occurred two or three centuries after the begin- 
ning of the second millenium B.c. Whether it was that event 
which was remembered in legend and tradition as “the founding 
of the Hsia Dynasty”, only further excavation can determine. 
More than that, in the light of our present knowledge, it would 
be unsafe to say. 





** Berthold Laufer, “Some Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Culture,” 
Journal of Race Development, Vol. V, 1914-1915, pp. 160-174. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A History of Indian Philosophy. By SURENDRANATH Dascupta, 
Vols. I (reprinted from 1st ed., 1922) and II. Cambridge: 
UNIVERSITY Press, New York: MACMILLAN AND Co. 1932. 
Pp. xvi-++ 528 and xi + 620. 


This is a very ambitious work, unequalled in its field as to range 
and magnitude. The first volume covered the beginnings of phil- 
osophy in India; Buddhist and Jaina philosophy; Sankhya and 
Yoga, Nyaya and VaiSesika, Mimansa, and partially the Vedanta 
of Sankara. It is now reprinted, apparently without change; at 
least without alteration of statements which the author no longer 
accepts, so that at times the second volume is inconsistent with the 
first; such inconsistencies are sometimes serious, and may yet 
remain unnoticed in either volume.‘ The second volume, now 
issued after a lapse of ten years, contains only four very long chap- 
ters. One concludes the subject of the school of Sankara. The 
second treats the Yogavasistha, a monistic treatise very popular in 
India but comparatively little known in the West. The third deals 
with speculation in the medical schools, an important subject 
which has hitherto seldom been brought into its proper relation to 
general Indian philosophy. The fourth treats the Bhagavad Gita. 
At least three other volumes are planned by the author. They are 
intended to deal with the Paiicaritra system, with Ramanuja, and 
other non-Sankara schools of Vedanta, with the Puranas, with 
Vallabha and other Vaisnava schools, with the Saiva, Sakta, and 
Tantric schools, with Indian aesthetics, the philosophy of law, and 
“religious systems that have found their expression in some of the 
leading vernaculars of India.” 





1 EB. g., I. 421 dates the Bhagavad Gita in the first or second century B. C. 
and says that it is later than the Brahma-sitras, because it refers to them 
(thinking of Gita 13.4). But II. 549 ff., without mention of this previous 
statement, makes the Gitaé pre-Buddhistic and says that 13.4 “has to be 
treated as an interpolation or interpreted differently’’ (a rather casual 
way of dismissing the matter!). I believe that Sankara is right in referring 
the word Brahma-sitra at Gita 13.4 to the Upanisads, and that what we 
call the Brahma-sitra is later than the Gita; but that there is no good 
ground for considering the Gita pre-Buddhistic. Such a theory can perhaps 
not be disproved, but it can certainly not be proved. 
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An ambitious program this! One must certainly admire the 
courage and industry of any one who even attempts it. Much of 
the ground is almost or quite unknown except thru the original 
sources, and even they to some extent exist only in manuscript. 
The author is therefore largely a pioneer, and it is hardly fair to 
expect his work to be definitive; indeed he modestly disclaims this 
title (I. 4f.). In general his aim has been to devote his main 
attention to exploration of the relatively unknown. This is very 
sensible, and from the scholarly Indological standpoint most 
desirable, tho it results in some uneveness, in the slighting of 
comparatively important matters, and diminishes the usefulness 
of the work as a reference-book, especially for outsiders. Thus, 
the author himself truly says (I. ix) that his treatment of Vedic 
and Brahmana speculation is “very slight.” It is also con- 
ventional and hardly even modern: it is apparently based mainly 
on secondary sources, and not always on the best ones. Even the 
Upanisads are treated rather perfunctorily and not at all in an 
original way. For a different reason northern Buddhism is pre- 
sented largely from secondary sources; here the reason lies in the 
inaccessibility of many of the primary texts (known only in Chi- 
nese and Tibetan, which the author does not command). 

With these exceptions, however, the author’s work, for better or 
for worse, is at least his own. This applies even to some subjects, 
notably the Bhagavad Gita, on which a large secondary literature 
exists. This secondary literature has been very nearly ignored by 
the author, who has chosen to give his own interpretation based on 
direct study of the sources. The method has both advantages and 
disadvantages. Some common and widespread errors are avoided, 
and some important and generally ignored truths are brought out. 
On the other hand, one who wanders alone “like a rhinoceros ” 
sometimes stumbles into pits from which a competent fellow-traveler 
could have extricated him. A good example is the treatment of 
the gunas of prakrti, I. 243f. Mr. Dasgupta sees correctly that 
they are “substances, not qualities”. But he flounders hopelessly 
in trying to explain the term guna; he offers several alternative 
explanations, all quite wrong, when the correct one might have 
been got from almost any Sanskrit dictionary or secondary work 
dealing with “Sankhya”. Guna means primarily “strand (of 
a rope) ”, a meaning which the author does not even mention, but 
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from which quite obviously the “Sankhya” use of the word is 
derived: the guwnas are the “strands” which together make up 
prakrti, “material nature”, just as strands woven together make 
up a rope. 

His elaborate treatment of the Bhagavad Gita shows at different 
times the same strength and weakness. He is one of the very few 
who have seen the (to me) obvious truth that “the word sémkhya, 
in the Gita, does not mean the traditional Samkhya philosophy ” 
(II. 476, cf. 455 ff.), but rather a “way of (gaining salvation by) 
knowledge”. The reviewer was the first to prove this, in an article 
“The meaning of Sankhya and Yoga”, American Journal of 
Philology 45 (1924), 1ff.*° But Mr. Dasgupta (p. 458) weakens 
the case and shows ignorance of the facts when he says that in 
other parts of the Mahabharata, sénkhya means the traditional 
school of thought later called by that name, or some similar school. 
Just the opposite is the case, as I proved J.c. There is, I believe, 
not a single occurrence in the entire epic (certainly not in the well 
known philosophic parts) of such a use of the word sdénkhya. 

While the author is right on the meaning of the word “ Sankhya” 
in the Gita, he fails lamentably on its pendant “ Yoga,” and thereby 
vitiates a very considerable part of his interpretation ; for this, of 
course, is a word of fundamental importance in the Gita. He takes 
it to mean “union”, and most commonly “union (with God or 
Brahman or the paramdiman).” Now it is true, as the author 
says, that yoga is used in various senses in the Gita; but it happens 
that never once is it used in the meaning of “ union”. The notion 
of “union with God” (or paramdtman, etc.) is a very common 
one in the Giti (and in the Moksadharma and other works of the 
period), but never once in any of them, so far as I have been able 
to find (and I have searched earnestly), is the word yoga used of 
such “union”. The emancipated soul “goes to, attains” God 
etc., or is “ fixed ” in Him, or “ sees ” Him, or even attains “ same- 
ness, likeness” (sémya, sdmyata) with Him; but not once is the 
noun yoga, or the verb yuj, or the participle yukta, or any deriva- 
tive of this root, used with “God” or “ Brahman ” or paramatman 
or the like in dependence upon it. Mr. Dasgupta assumes that the 





* Professor Charpentier (“Some Remarks on the Bhagavadgita,” Indian 
Antiquary 59 (1930), p. 4 of reprint) unqualifiedly accepts my article, 
which he describes as “ incontrovertible.” 
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latter nouns are “understood” with yoga. But the texts fre- 
quently express the idea he has in mind in plain words, and always 
by different words, never by yoga! The standard meaning of yoga 
in the Gita and other philosophic texts of its period is “ disciplined 
activity, earnest systematic striving, practical effort (towards 
salvation) ”. It is a practical method, a means of seeking salva- 
tion by doing something, contrasted with Sankhya, the method 
of gaining salvation by pure knowledge (which, in the Gita and 
often elsewhere, is felt as implying renunciation of all action). 
The precise nature of the thing to be done, the efforts to be made, 
under the yoga method, may vary. In the Gita it is regularly 
“unattached ” or disinterested performance of normal acts as re- 
quired by “duty”. In the Moksadharma it is another sort of 
action. But it is always action, effort, disciplined activity. From 
this, by a slight extension, it comes to mean simply “ method, 
process, way ” in general, as in jidna-yoga, the “ way of knowledge ” 
of the followers of Sinkhya; in the same context with this term, 
the “way of disciplined activity ” of the followers of Yoga (in the 
above sense) has to be more clearly specified as karma-yoga, “ way 
of action” (Gita 3. 3). So in 13. 24, with which Dasgupta has 
much unnecessary trouble (p. 456); sdnkhyena yogena means 
simply “by the Sankhya method”, exactly the same as jidna- 
yogena 3. 3.8 

There are other points on which I should like to take issue with 
Mr. Dasgupta in his treatment of the Gita; but most of them are 
implied in my own book (The Bhagavad Gita, Chicago, 1925) ; 
and I must bring this review to a close. I wish that Mr. Dasgupta 
had studied the other philosophic parts of the Mahabhirata, notably 
the Moksadharma section; this is an important field, which at 
least in these two volumes is ignored. It would have helped him 
to improve his treatment of the Gita, for the ideas of both are 
largely similar, and at least they belong clearly to the same period. 
I wish also that in his treatments of the late scholastic specula- 
tions, with their endless and often pretty puerile dialectic, he had 
not so largely contented himself with reproducing in full or in 
summary what the Sanskrit texts say, but had introduced more 
order into the chaos. As it is, much remains turbid, and the gen- 





*See my article cited above, especially pp. 37 ff.; Charpentier, ZDMG@. 
65. 846 f.; Hopkins, JAOS. 22. 334. 
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eral impression may, I fear, not convert those sceptics who doubt 
the importance of all Indian thought (cf. I. 3f.). Occasionally 
the author points out the absurdities into which even the best of 
these scholastics (even Sankara) too often fall; but these cases are 
regrettably rare. In general he simply lets them speak for them- 
selves. This is no doubt conservative, but it leaves the final work 
still to be done; one feels at times that one is reading a source- 
book for a history of Indian philosophy, rather than the history 
itself—Each volume has an index, but there is no bibliography, 
and bibliographical references in the footnotes are extremely 
scanty. 


The Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited by VisHNu 
S. SuxrHanxkar, Ph.D. Adiparvan: Fascicule 5. Poona: 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1931. Pp. 
401-640. 


This is much the largest fascicule yet issued in this monumental 
and admirable work, and brings the large Adiparvan (Book I) 
within measurable distance of completion. Dr. Sukthankar in- 
forms me by letter that the sixth and last fascicule of this Parvan 
will be issued shortly. It will, I understand, contain not only the 
rest of the text as accepted by the editor, but also the numerous 
long insertions in various recensions which he rejects as spurious. 
It will thus complete the record of the manifold tradition of the 
Adiparvan in all its ramifications. 

I can add nothing to the words of praise which I have expressed 
in reviews of previous fascicules, and which have been echoed by 
more competent judges. Indeed the chorus of enthusiastic approval 
with which. the scholarly world has almost unanimously greeted this 
work is most striking, tho not surprising to one who has examined 
it carefully. I know of only two exceptions, and am obliged to 
consider both of them unimportant and rather captious, subscrib- 
ing heartily to the opinion of Charpentier, OLZ 1932, 276 f. Pro- 
test should particularly be entered against the suggestion that 
Sukthankar conceives his work as a reconstruction of the “ Ur- 
Mahabharata”. I can orly suppose that the distinguished scholar 
who made this accusation had read with insufficient attention the 
work he was undertaking to review. Sukthankar seems to me to 
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have made it very clear that he makes no such claim. His 
modesty prevents him from saying, but I will venture to say, that 
it is nevertheless unlikely that the world will ever see any much 
closer approach to that ideal but impossible desideratum. Granted 
that it may be called, in a sense, “ only a Poona recension ” of the 
Mbh.; that “Poona recension” is obviously, in numerous im- 
portant respects, a much older and (in the scholarly sense) better 
form of the epic than any other edition or any known manuscript. 
Moreover, all important divergences are or will be contained in the 
elaborate Critical Apparatus and Appendices; so that everything 
a scholar could want to know about the Mbh. tradition will be 
found here. As to the “ Ur-Mahabharata ”, we do not even know 
that there ever was anything which could properly be described by 
that name. 

The Kashmirian version continues to constitute the most im- 
portant support for the edited text. Noteworthy are the omissions, 
with K, of Bombay ed. chs. 116, 139, 140, 149, and parts of 128, 
129, 138, and 141. Of special interest is the disappearance, with 
B 139, of the only mention in the epic of the story that Dhrtarastra 
appointed Yudhisthira his heir apparent, passing over his own 
hundred sons; a most implausible incident, which should hence- 
forth be treated as an obviously secondary attempt to bolster up the 
weak case for the Paindava brothers. It should be remarked that 
there is usually other evidence against these passages, besides the 
omission in K. Particularly M, the Malayalam recension, has sev- 
eral striking agreements with K, a fact all the more impressive 
because M hails from a province at the opposite end of India from 
K and belongs to the Southern recension. Thus, M supports K in 
omitting the spurious parts of B128 and 129 (see p. 532; the 
editor fails to mention this in his Editorial Note).—The Kani- 
kaniti, B140, is omitted not only in K, but in Ksemendra’s 
Bharatamaiijari, the Javanese Mbh., and Devabodha’s ancient com- 
mentary ; and, according to Sukthankar, in the Telugu adaptation 
of Nannaya. This last statement is disputed by P. P. S. Sastri in 
his edition of the Southern Mbh., Adiparvan (Madras, 1931), II, 
p. xxviif.; Sastri says that Nannaya clearly refers to the Kani- 
kaniti. I have no means of determining the truth of this question ; 
but assuming that Sastri is right, there remains plenty of evidence 
to make us suspect the chapter, besides its omission in K. In addi- 
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tion to that already cited, the passage is only a replica of a later 
passage, in the Sintiparvan, whence it was presumably copied into 
the Adi; such duplications are generally spurious. 

The ever-increasing number of cases in which passages suspicious 
on other grounds are omitted in K confirms the growing conviction 
that K is, on the whole, probably the best recension we have, and 
that Sukthankar is well justified in giving it exceptional weight. 
This does not, of course, mean that it is to be followed blindly. 
It is especially K’s omissions that are important, as Sukthankar 
shows in his judicious Editorial Note. ‘“ With the possible excep- 
tion of the KaSmiri version all other versions are indiscriminately 
conflated.” I think this statement has now been amply proved. 
It remains to be seen whether later parts of the text will show 
that even K has been “ conflated ”; that, I take it, is what Suk- 
thankar means by speaking of it as a “ possible ” exception. 


Yale University. FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


The Shah Namah of Firdausi, with 24 illustrations from a fifteenth 
century manuscript formerly in the Imperial Library, Delhi, 
and now in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society. De- 
scribed by J. V. S. WILKINSON, with an introduction on the 
paintings by LAWRENCE Binyon. London: Inpra Society, 
1931. Pp. 92. 


The reproductions, many of which are in color, make accessible 
an exquisite series of Timurid paintings hitherto almost unknown 
to students of Persian art. Believing rightly that “for the ap- 
preciation of Timurid painting some understanding of the inci- 
dents depicted is essential”, Mr. Wilkinson devotes most of the 
space to “drama and meaning”. Mr. Binyon, following a brief 
outline of the history of Persian painting, comments on the pic- 
tures reproduced, from the standpoint of form. On p. xv the 
convention of the high horizon hidden hill peaks, and the vertical 
projection or perspective @ cheval which underlies this formula, 
are referred to as “taken from Chinese painting ”; but this seems 
to be a needless assumption, since the method is Asiatic rather than 
specifically Persian or Chinese. It is used already in Assyrian art, 
appears constantly in Indian art from its “ beginnings” (i.e. in 
the second century B.C. when permanent material was first em- 
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ployed, preserving the then current phase of an already old tradi- 
tion) onwards (cf. my History of Indian and Indonesian Art, figs. 
127, 166) ; it is a part of the grammar of Asiatic art at all times. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. A. K. CooMARASWAMY. 


Uber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden aus den dstlichen Randge- 
bieten des Hellenismus. Mit Beitriiyen zum Eigentums- und 
Pfandbegriff nach griechischen und orientalischen Rechten. 
By Paut Koscuaker. Vol. XLII of the Abhandlungen der 
Philologisch-historischen Klasse der Sdachsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Leipzig: S. H1rzet, 1931. Pp. viii + 
122. 

Legal documents form a large proportion of the inscriptions that 
have been discovered in course of recent excavations in the Near 
East. These additions to the legal sources previously accumulated 
are not only considerable in volume, but also—what is far more 
important—notable for their variety. Since archaeologists have 
been concentrating of late on the peripheries of the ancient culture 
lands of Babylonia and Assyria, it is natural that the new sources 
should reflect the legal concepts and usages current among the 
peoples who for many centuries were the neighbors of the Sum- 
erians and the Assyrians. The new material has many points in 
common with the documents from Mesopotamia proper; but the 
divergences are no less numerous and vastly more interesting. 

For the elucidation of this type of documents a thorough legal 
training must be combined with a sound Assyriological background. 
This explains why such teams as that of Kohler, the jurist, and 
Ungnad, the philologist, shared for a long time the work on the 
legal material from the period of Hammurabi. Koschaker has the 
rare and enviable training that enables him to control both depart- 
ments. Moreover, he knows how to convey his own enthusiasm 
for the subject to his students and his readers. The result has 
been a series of stimulating and often fundamental contributions 
both by Koschaker himself and by the members of the school that 
has grown up about him. 

In 1928 Koschaker published his Neue ketlschriftliche Rechts- 
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urkunden aus der el-Amarna-Zeit,, in which he discussed the 
Kirkuk documents published up to then, as well as the middle- 
Assyrian texts from Ashur. With some expert philological assist- 
ance from Landsberger he was able to solve in that work many of 
the knotty problems which the new texts presented. It lies in the 
nature of things that a pioneering work should require subsequent 
modification in a number of details. In his latest publication 
Koschaker not only takes up many new problems, but he is also 
able to extend or modify several of his previous solutions. 

The new work is divided between Greek texts from Dura- 
Europos and the cuneiform material from Susa and Kirkuk. Very 
instructive is the author’s treatment of a parchment contract of 
loan, which was published by Rostovtzev and Welles in the Yale 
Classical Studies, vol. II. An interesting parallel is drawn between 
the antichretic provisions of the Dura contract and the personal- 
tidennitu documents from Nuzi. In both instances we are deal- 
ing with cases of service antichresis, i.e., the interest on the loan 
is covered by the work of the debtor. 

The juridical construction of the tidennitu texts is discussed in 
ch. IV. The author gives up the etymology of the word which 
he had previously advocated,” and which the present reviewer had 
independently rejected.* His new translation of the word as 
“usufruct, use” (p. 87) fits indeed all instances in which the term 
is found; I do not feel, however, that it represents the primary 
meaning, and I expect to discuss the subject in detail in the near 
future. An aweharu (thus instead of awtharu, cf. a-me-ha-ru, Nuzi 
III 273. 11) is strictly speaking one tenth of a homer. The 
assumption that surrumma is Hurrian (p. 88, line 21) is unneces- 
sary; the word corresponds to Akkadian Surris, “speedily, forth- 
with.” There are several other instances in the Nuzi texts where 
an Akkadian word is given a Hurrian ending; the author himself 
has hinted at such a possibility in OLZ, 1932, p. 404 b. 

Pp. 90 ff. deal with the esip-tabal transactions from Susa, which 
represent a type of pawn. It is very remarkable that although this 
transaction is mentioned in the Code of Hammurabi (49-52), the 





*Vol. XXXIX of the Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse 
der séchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. ’ 


?Tbidem 131. 
3 Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, vol. X, 36. 
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documentary evidence for it comes from Elam and not from Baby- 
lonia. It is not at all impossible that Hammurabi incorporated in 
this instance a concept of the Elamitic law, in which case we would 
have here a further example of the indebtedness of Babylonia to 
her neighbors. While admitting this possibility, Koschaker is 
careful not to commit himself on the subject in view of the 
paucity of the available sources. 

To those who are acquainted with Koschaker’s previous contribu- 
tions there is no need to point out that the author’s style is lucid 
and that his arguments are always challenging and stimulating. 


Excavations at Nuzt, vol. 11: The archives of Shilwateshup, son of 
the king. Harvard Semitic Series, vol. IX. By Roserr H. 
PFEIFFER. Cambridge: HarvarpD UNIVERSITY PREss, 1932. 
Pp. xxv, pl. xc. 


The study of so-called Kirkuk (Nuzi) documents has now 
reached a comparatively advanced stage. The first five hundred 
texts to be published served to acquaint us generally with the his- 
torical, social, and economic background of the Semitized Hurrian 
colonies east of the Tigris. In the course of these preliminary 
studies many problems were encountered which could not be 
answered satisfactorily on the basis of the material discovered thus 
far. In many instances a virtual impasse has been reached that 
only fresh sources could help to overcome. It is for this reason 
that further publications of the Nuzi documents are awaited so 
eagerly ; the contribution of Dr. Pfeiffer is certain to meet with a 
warm reception. 

The majority of the texts are presented in autographed copies 
(nos. 1-120); nos. 121-158 are given in transliteration. The 
volume is introduced with a brief characterization of the contents 
of each tablet (pp. vii-xi). 

The copying is thoroughly competent, and the editorship is alto- 
gether satisfactory. In text 11 it should have been indicated that 
the first line is missing. In 22.13 a “sic!” would have been 
welcome: text reads i-na-an-din-as-su, where ipallahsu is expected. 
In 22. 18 the reader will recognize the form i-pd-tur. A “sic!” is 
also missing in 99.21: the & at the end of that line surely belongs 
to the end of the line that follows. 
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With some of Dr. Pfeiffer’s introductory summaries the re- 
viewer is not in complete agreement. In text 4 inkaru is surely 
“husbandman, farmer,” and not “gardener.” In the names 
transliterated as Mukkitilla (5) and Mukriteshup (20) the first syl- 
lable should have been read Shuk,; this is abundantly clear from 
such texts as Chiera, Nuzi 303 (Publications of the Baghdad 
School, vol. III), where the same name is written $u-wk-ri-ia in 
line 9, and MU K-ri-ia in line 3. In 13 A. and S. do not deliver 
to Sh. the servant in question, but enter the house of Sh. as 
security pending the return of the servant. The meaning of 
z/sianatum (no. 23) is explained in the Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research X.3%; for confirmation cf. Chiera, 
Nuzi III 297.24 (written with the ideogram masak). Text 34 
really informs us that Hanaia, the manager of the property of Sh. 
in the city of Paharrashe, hands over the management to a group 
of five men, who are approved by Sh. The reason for the with- 
drawal of Hanaia is old age (inanna anéku altib). In 94 we have 
in reality a memorandum (tahziltu/tahsistu) for use in an im- 
pending lawsuit. In 149 the recipient of the sheep is Ilimahi, son 
of Ilanu. In 113 the summary mentions Biennamush, while the 
transliteration has Biennasir (the latter is correct). 

We are grateful to Dr. Pfeiffer for the inclusion in his volume 
of a number of transliterated texts. Against certain inconsistencies 
in the transliteration I wish to register a mild demurrer. The 
editor has adopted (and, I believe, wisely) the system of Thureau- 
Dangin. Now that system commits its followers to a translitera- 
tion meant to be etymological wherever possible. Hence words like 
Su-be-ul-ti (144.1) should have been written su-pé-ul-ti (from 
Supe'ltu, connected with Semitic pa‘dlu), especially since the 
Nuzians had no sign for pe. Similarly bd-aqg-nw (connected with 
Akk. baqgamu) should have been substituted for pa-ak-nu (passim) ; 
Su-pa-al (144. 12, 17) for Su-ba-al; il-qi (124. 11, ete.) for -gi; 
[an]-nu-tu. for [an]-nu-du, 15.5. To be sure, this practice must 
not be carried too far. When we find sa-ti-ir for Satir, it is obvious 
that the Nuzians pronounced the word with s, which should be left 
in transliteration, something that the present reviewer failed to do 
in previous publications. 

When it comes to Sumerian ideograms there is no reason to 
deny them their Akkadian equivalents. Thus AN.NA “lead,” 
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should have been written anéku, particularly since the word is 
often spelled out in these texts. AN.ZA.QAR should appear as 
dimtu, and KI.BAL is established as ibbal(a)katu (cf. HSS V 30. 
27, 30; 68. 22). 

The importance of the texts published in the present volume 
can hardly be overstated. In a review one can call attention to 
only a few salient points. Texts 14, 16, and 47, show definitely 
that puhizzaru denotes a kind of exchange; 35 is perhaps to be 
added here, since pu-hu-qa-ri in line 9 appears to be a scribal error 
for pu-hu-tz-ri. The word may be a Hurrian adaptation of Akka- 
dian pihu, as Koschaker has surmised (cf. OLZ, 1932, 403 b) ; 
such adaptations are more plentiful in the Nuzian texts than has 
been generally recognized. The name Hu-ti-ip-u-ra-as-Se (20.1) 
still shows in its syllabic division the combination of an optative 
(hutip) and a divine element (Urash). In 19. 16-17, and in 20. 
22-23 we have an interesting variation of the rab (méd)-sihir 
clause: Summa ina mindati irabbu/i, “ if it exceeds in its measure- 
ments”; another variation of the same clause is furnished in 
103. 18: misrisuma ukal, “its boundary it shall retain”. In 30 
and 35 we have the magannitu variety of exchange transactions. 
In 95. 21 we find instead of the usual nadindnu Sa kaspi the phrase 
aniku thitu, “the lead they tested”. The interesting statement 
di-bi-ni nu-us-te-li, “we have waived our claims,” is made in 
110. 9-10. Interesting light upon the siditu problem is shed in 
102. 30-31: the passage shows that siditu was not synonymous 
with anduraru, but that the former (“ proclamation ”) necessarily 
preceded the final release (anduraru). Of great value is also the 
additional information concerning the kaska-clause that is usually 
appended to the ditenniitu transactions. In 98.31 and 101. 36 we 
have no difficulty in determining that kaska is synonymous with 
niksu (cf. also HSS V 33 and 87). Thus kaska (also written 
ga-as-ga HSS V 81, and ga-sa-qa, ibid. 91) is obviously to be con- 
nected with the KA-SI-GA of the Amarna tablets (cf. Meissner, 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung V. 184), where we find the Akkadian 
synonym ba-ga-ni (from baganu, “to pluck,” precisely as in these 
tablets, instead of the usual bagému) and the Canaanite synonym 
ka-[z]i-ra (Heb. gésar). The reviewer has discussed the subject 
at length in a study of the ditenniitu texts of HSS V, which wi!l 
soon appear. 
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The above remarks will suffice, I trust, to point out the extra- 
ordinary importance of the texts which Prof. Pfeiffer has pub- 
lished. In doing so he has rendered Assyriology a great service. 


University of Pennsylvania. E. A. SPEISER. 


The Ethiopic Text of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Edited by SamMuEL 
A. B. Mercer. London: Luzac & Co., 1931, 28 pp. + 93 pp. 
+ 4 plates. 


All students of Ethiopic and those who are interested in the 
versions of the Bible will welcome this splendid text edition of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes which has appeared in the Oriental Research 
Series. In the Preface Dr. Mercer gives a brief history of the 
printed texts of the Ethiopic Old Testament together with some 
personal touches of his expedition to Abyssinia. In the Introduc- 
tion he catalogues and describes twenty-two manuscripts located 
in Europe and three in Abyssinia. He has used all of them except 
one of the Abyssinian codices; this shows how thoroughly and 
accurately he prepared the text. The codex which was used as a 
standard or basic text is AA of the early fifteenth century, which is 
now at Addis Alem, Abyssinia. The editor tells us that no attempt 
has been made to construct an eclectic text; the time for that is 
not yet ripe, since earlier and more manuscripts must first be 
found. For this conservatism we must commend Dr. Mercer, and 
the reviewer feels safe in asserting that no one could have surpassed 
Dr. Mercer in the accuracy of preparing the text. There is no 
question that within the limits of his manuscripts the editor has 
given us the final word in his printed text and footnotes. 

Dr. Mercer states that his text will serve as a stepping stone to 
a still earlier and more perfect one, and he believes that it shows 
fairly well what the Ethiopic text of Ecclesiastes was in the 
fifteenth century. He is correct in saying (Introd., p. 23) that the 
earliest translation of Ecclesiastes into Ethiopic was made from 
the Septuagint. A careful comparison of Swete’s text of B with 
Mercer’s text proves this. He has in one brief paragraph (Introd., 
p. 24, lines 8-11) given an excellent résumé of the provenance of 
the Ethiopic text. But in his further discussion of the Ethiopic 
version he is not so fortunate as in the preparation of his text, and 
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he makes statements which upon analysis are seen to be contradic- 
tory or at least not clear. This is partly due to the fact that he 
does not sufficiently differentiate in his discussion and citation of 
passages between the work of the first translators and later copyists 
and revisers. He correctly says (Introd., p. 23) : “ It is impossible 
to say which manuscript of the Septuagint the first translator had 
before him.” That manuscript may no longer exist, and all we can 
do is to look for certain characteristics which will determine from 
what group or family or sources the Ethiopic version is derived. 
He furthermore asserts (Introd., pp. 23-24) : “ It seems clear also 
that the first translator had before him the Hebrew text of Eccle- 
siastes. He may have had before him the Massoretic text, but he 
certainly also used Hebrew manuscripts which differed from the 
Massoretic text, and which antedated it.” Such a prominent influ- 
ence of the Hebrew can hardly be applied to the text of manuscript 
AA. No doubt the first translation was influenced by the Hebrew, 
but it seems that the frequent influences from the Hebrew text 
came in after the first translation was made. Later on (Introd., 
p. 24), however, the editor moderates his statement on the Hebrew 
influences by including the later copyists and revisers who made use 
of the Massoretic text. 

After having made a textual study of AA, there is no question in 
the reviewer’s mind that the Septuagint is the basis of the Ethiopic 
version. The editor also says (Introd., p. 24): “It is certain that 
the earliest Ethiopic translator or translators made use of the Latin 
Vulgate, and perhaps also of the Old Latin version.” As long as 
we do not have the original text of Ecclesiastes in Ethiopic, as the 
editor himself admits, this seems to be a rather sweeping statement, 
especially since the traces of the Vulgate are very few. The editor 
appears to take it for granted that the Ethiopic version is a con- 
flate or quite a composite piece of work, even though the basis is 
the Septuagint. The influence of the Coptic is not apparent. The 
examples cited (Introd., p. 26) are not influences on AA, but 
rather similarities which are due to a common source of the Coptic 
versions and AA. We hardly need to expect Coptic influences in 
the original translation. The editor is correct in stating that the 
Ethiopic scribes used the Arabic version to revise their texts. On 
page 24 of the Introduction he cites a number of passages “to 
prove that the translators, copyists or revisers, made use of manu- 
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scripts of the Hebrew earlier than the Massoretic text.” When 
we examine these citations, the statement seems unfortunate. In 
these passages AA 7:25 has an apparent influence from the 
Hebrew, but as regards 2:25; 4:14; 9:2; 9:4; 9:14; 10:6; 
11:3; and 12:6 we can without any difficulty derive the text of 
AA from the Septuagint or the text of B. 3:1 can be derived from 
the text of B with Syriac “sun” for ovpavov; 3: 19 can be derived 
from the text of B with Hexaplaric omission of od. 8:10 follows 
the Greek of B in the main, with some individualism; 8:12 
depends on the text of B with a singular suffix for airav. (8: 17, 
hébird seems to be a slavish rendering of ovv; cf. also 9:15; 10:19; 
11:7.) 8:17 is derived from the text B with one omission and 
wev for dov 20, as in MS. A (XC have edev). While it is admitted 
that the Septuagint in many cases goes to a text that is different 
from the Massoretic text, we have no evidence that the translators 
of the Ethiopic had access to that Hebrew text. The translation 
in these passages can be adequately explained from the Greek. 

On the same page he cites places where he thinks the translators 
had both a Hebrew and a Greek text. As regards 7:15, it rather 
is derived only from the Greek, but with a transposition of i 
xai ye. In I. Kings this is a quite frequent phenomenon. In many 
cases in that book when the Ethiopic and Greek texts are placed 
in parallel columns a chiastic arrangement with reference to the 
original strikes our attention. We find similar cases of transpo- 
sition in Ecclesiastes. In 10:3 MS. AA has a good translation, 
even though it changed the word order of the Greek and the 
Massoretic text. The Ethiopic translators occasionally allowed 
themselves considerable freedom. Of course, as Dr. Mercer sug- 
gests in the Commentary, the later manuscripts combined the 
Greek and the Massoretic reading. 10:16 agrees with the text of 
B, but one later Ethiopic manuscript shows influence from the 
Hebrew. 

The editor also refers (Introd., p. 24) to the “ numerous places 
where the Massoretic text was preferred to the Septuagint.” We 
cannot deny the influence of the Massoretic text upon the Ethiopic 
version, but on the other hand it should be borne in mind that 
some of the agreements with the Massoretic text may have been 
Hexaplaric intrusions into the Greek original used by the first 
translator, as in 6:6; 7:19, 22; 10:19, where we have agreements 
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with manuscript A. In fact a few lines above, on the same page, 
the editor says that there are a good many instances where the 
Ethiopic text follows other Greek manuscripts, among which he 
mentions A. He cites furthermore in that connexion 6:6 and 
10:19 which he also assigns to a Massoretic origin. Are we to 
regard the translation of these two verses as based on a Hexaplaric 
text or on a Hebrew original? In 4:1, 4 and 12:5 we can explain 
the Ethiopic from the Greek. In 4:17 the influence of the Greek 
should not be minimized. An error of citation occurs, Introd., 
p. 24, line 16 ; there is no verse 16 in chapter 6. 

In the Commentary the editor makes many comparisons with the 
Septuagint and other ancient versions. But he should also have 
given his opinion as to the provenance of the Ethiopic text in these 
connections. The Massoretic text and the Septuagint are too often 
placed by him on the same level, when it is very obvious that the 
Septuagint is the basis of the Ethiopic text. There is no question 
that a Greek text similar to that of B is the basis of the Old Ethio- 
pic version of Ecclesiastes; there are some Hexaplaric intrusions 
and also influences from the Massoretic text. There is also a slight 
influence of the Syriac version. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the merits of the book far 
outweigh any defects it may have in the discussion of the prove- 
nance of the text in the Introduction and in the Commentary. The 
text is a distinct contribution, and students of Ethiopic must be 
grateful to Dr. Mercer for having produced such an excellent 


text of Ecclesiastes. 
Henry S. GEHMAN. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Die legendaére Maghdazi-Literatur. By Rupt Parer. TUBINGEN: 
1930. viii + 251 pages. Mk. 16.20. 


Rudi Paret, the most diligent and brilliant scholar produced 
by the teaching of Enno Littmann, here presents to us another 
summary of valuable results of his digging. As did his former 
work, so does this concern itself with tremendously bulky, popular, 
or at any rate popularized story-telling literature. Most con- 
vincingly Paret traces the major bulk of these highly legendary 
tales of Moslem campaigns in the time of Mohammed back to 
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Abu’l-Hasan al-Bakri, whose activity falls not earlier than the 
latter part of the thirteenth and not later than the first half of 
the fourteenth century A. D. 

Little or nothing of historical value for the origins of Islam 
can be gained from these endless volumes of edifying legends. Yet 
the astonishing labors of Paret in summing up some 5000 pages 
of these tales, edifying to the uneducated Moslem masses, but not 
nearly so interesting to us, are of real value. They present to us 
the Islamic side of the world in which from the fourteenth century 
to very nearly our own time the broad masses of Mohammedans 
lived, moved, and had their being. 

A few special problems conected with this literature are touched 
upon, e.g., the Shiite coloring of the tales in the idealization of 
‘Ali, and a possible comparison with the chansons de geste. Paret 
was wise, when in the first publication of his material he limited 
himself to (a) a résumé of content, divided into tales with and 
those without historical background; and (0b) two sections of his- 
torical research on (1) the literary character, and (2) the value 
for the history of religion (chiefly on the Islamic side) of these 
fictions (Dichtungen). 

If he or another find in himself the will and opportunity to 
continue such research, it seems to the reviewer that the first 
comparison that promises to be fruitful might be inner-Islamic :— 
How is the activity of these writers and relaters of Maghazi-fiction 
related to that of the earlier Kussis (Goldziher, Moh. Stud. II, 
158 ff.; Macdonald, article “ Kissa” in Enc. of Islam; Massignon, 
Essai sur les Origines du Lexique Technique de la Mystique Mus- 
sulmane, passim)? Passing outside of Islam a comparison with 
the chansons de geste does, indeed, suggest itself to us. These, 
however, Professor Nitze tells me, are now considered to be in- 
spired by Cluny. In a movement so inspired there seems to the 
reviewer as much reason for contrast as for comparison. This fine 
enthusiasm for heroically active martyrdom, a new thing in 
Christendom, is at a great remove from the epigone quality of the 
Maghazi-products of the decadent period of Medieval Islam. We 
would have at least as much, perhaps more reason to compare this 
body of Mohammedan literature with the Syriac martyrologies col- 
lected and published by Bedjan; with the Menologia of the Byzan- 
tines started on their popular career by Symeon the Metaphrast 
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and still read at meals to the monks on Mt. Athos; and the 
Legenda Aurea of Jacopo de Voragine. Allowing for wide differ- 
ences in ideals the judgment of Michael Ott on the Legenda 
Aurea in the Catholic Encyclopedia would fit very well these 
Moslem legends, immensely popular in the Moslem area up to 
some fifty years ago, as the very bulk of their manuscript trans- 
mission shows: “If we are to judge the Golden Legend from an 
historical standpoint, we must condemn it as entirely uncritical and 
hence of no value, except in so far as it teaches us that the people 
of those times were an extremely naive and a thoroughly religious 
people, permeated with an unshakeable belief in God’s omnipotence 
and his fatherly care for those who lead a saintly life.” 


The University of Chicago. M. SPRENGLING. 


The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades, extracted and translated 
from the Chronicle of Ibn al-Qalanisi by H. A. R. Grips. Lon- 
don, 1932. Pp. 368. 


Ibn-al-Qalanisi, who held a leading position in the administra- 
tion of Damascus, compiled from oral and written contemporary 
reports a chronicle whose importance for the history of the first 
sixty years of the Crusades is enhanced by the fact that, other 
than Usimah’s memoirs, we hardly have any other surviving 
source. Unlike other Arabic histories, this Ta’rikh, which begins 
in A.D. 1056 and goes down to 1160, the year of the author’s 
death, had to wait long for an editor and still longer for a trans- 
lator, whom it was finally lucky to find in the person of Professor 
Gibb of the University of London. Gibb’s translation is based on 
the printed text ably edited by H. F. Amedroz (Beirit, 1908). 
The translation covers only those portions bearing directly on the 
events in Syria. In several cases the translator culled his sentences 
from longer paragraphs and since he gave no page references to the 
original text it is not always easy to find the corresponding place 
when making the necessary comparison. Nor did the translator 
live up to his intention, declared in the introduction, to translate 
literally without adding or subtracting from the author’s words. 
Synonymous expressions, such as fa-lam yazhar (and never re- 


turned) p. 134, 1. 22; w-al-nasr al-hani (and the joyful conquest) p. 


198, 1. 5; wa-la hizr (and inestimable) p. 136, 1. 4; were omitted 
; 5 
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from the translation, p. 43, 1. 8; p. 155, 1. 9; p. 46, 1. 1, respec. 
tively ; optative clauses in which Arabs delight, such as rahimahy 
Allah (may God’s mercy be upon him) p. 135, 1. 16; ta‘ala p. 136, 
1. 15 (may He remain high) ; ‘alayhi al-salam (may peace be upon 
him) p. 137, 1. 5, were likewise ignored in p. 44, l. 25, p. 47,1. 
(but cf. p. 50, 1. 5), p. 48, 1. 16. In certain cases, however, the 
omission was clearly not intended and has therefore resulted in a 
serious loss in meaning: min al-Atrak fi khalgq ‘azim (his ‘askar 
including a great host of Turks and the) p. 138, 1. 2 = p. 50, 1. 2; 
Zahir al-Din wa- (Zahir al-Din and) p. 295, 1. 15 = p. 280, 1. 8; 
fa- khayyamu ‘alay yha (where they encamped) p. 298, 1. 11 = p. 283, 
l. 1%. Here and there a shade of meaning was missed or a slip 
made: ‘dwada sagat p. 135, 1. 16, translated “after falling re- 
peatedly ” p. 44, 1. 25, should have been rendered “ after falling 
once more”; kashafu al-Muslimin an al-sir p. 136, 1. 11, translated 
“they deprived the Muslims of the shelter of the wall” p. 46, ll. 
26-27, should read “they cleared away (or dispelled) the Muslims 
from the wall”; wa-qad fat al-amr p. 137, 1. 5, translated “ but 
found himself forestalled” p. 48, ll. 17-18, should read “ but too 
late ” ; 3 dayaqu p. 137, 1. 10, translated “besieged” p. 48, 1. 30, 
wether means “ pressed the siege against ”. On the whole, however, 
the translation is most accurate and reveals Professor Gibb as a 
real master of Arabic with all its many complications and niceties. 

The translator has made a number of valuable emendations to 
the text indicated in the footnotes. Others might be suggested: 
Change Sha‘ban (p. 134, 1. 21; translation p. 43, 1. 6), the month 
in which the comet appeared to Shawwdal; for the author was 
already discussing events in Shawwal and because this month of 
the year 109% corresponds to September-October in which the 
meteor acording to Latin sources (cited by H. Hagenmeyer, Ful- 
chert Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana, p. 204, n. 3) made its 
appearance. As announced in the introduction, the annotation has 
been kept to a minimum and no attempt made to correlate the nar- 
rative with those of other Arabic chronicles and western sources. 
What a number of neat problems would have presented themselves 
had such an attempt been made! Here is one of them worked out by 
my student, Mr. Harold Fink: Tancred’s death according to ibn- 
al-Qalanisi p. 183, 1. 20, took place on Wednesday, Latter Jumida 
8, year 506, which is equivalent to Nov. 30, 1112. Gibb substitutes 
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Latter Jumada 18, for the 8th (which by the way falls on Tuesday 
rather than Wednesday), which he makes equivalent to Dec. 11. 
Ibn-al-Athir assigns the same date as ibn-al-Qalanisi; Matthew 
of Edessa chooses December 5, Fulcher of Chartes, December 12. 
In all probability the gentleman died Latter Jumida 18, or Dec. 
10. Wa-Allahu alam! 


The Algebra of Omar Khayyam. By Daoup 8. Kastr. Contribu- 
tions to Education: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New York, 1932. Pp. 6+ 165. Cloth $2.00. 


This is the second Ph.D dissertation by an Arabic-speaking stu- 
dent to be issued by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College 
in the last few years. The first was Totah’s Contribution of the 
Arabs to Education reviewed in this Journal, vol. 47 (1927), pp. 
282-4. The world-renowned Persian poet is hardly ever thought of 
as a mathematician but the introduction of Dr. Kasir reveals him as 
a distinguished leader in that discipline which the Arabs bequeathed 
to the West together with its name. Kasir’s translation is based on 
an Arabic manuscript in the library of one of his teachers, Pro- 
fessor David Eugene Smith, and for the first time makes accessible 
to English readers one of the treasures of Arabic mathematical 
lore. The book is provided with a good bibliography but unfortu- 
nately follows the German system of transliteration. 


Princeton University. Purp K. Hirrt. 


The Domestication of the Cormorant in China and Japan. By 
BERTHOLD Laurer. Field Museum of Natural History pub- 
lication no. 300: Anthropological series, volume XVIII, no. 3. 
Chicago: Fretp Musrum or Natura History, 1931. Pp. 
201-262; 4 plates in photogravure. 


In a work which is primarily a contribution to domestications in 
anthropology, the author has again achieved in parvo a model of 
methodology in sinological research. The very prevalence of the 
cormorant of which some forty species are known, a cosmopolitan 
scattered everywhere over the globe, at once provides a universality 
of interest. It is, however, in relation to its utilitarian purposes 
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in Japan and China that this somewhat grotesque bird is insepar- 
able from our concepts of the Far East. To the many earlier 
references both in written text and graphic representation, fre- 
quently inaccurate and misleading, Dr. Laufer has now provided a 
hitherto lacking scientific study of characteristic clarity and 
precision. 

Phalacrocorax carbo Schr. Swinhoe, is placed in its Far Eastern 
setting under the various categories of observation such as history, 
processes of domestication, iconography and folk-lore, etc. The 
theme of the investigation is that the Chinese are the only people 
who have brought it into a complete and perfect state of domestica- 
tion, the bird propagating and being bred in captivity. Its use for 
sport only, similar to that of the falcon, appears to have been intro- 
duced into Europe by those early adventurers to the Far East, the 
Hollanders, probably from Japan, where, as so early a record as 
the Sui Shu (compiled in the 7th century) gives it, the use of 
cormorants for fishing had been in practice. 

Cormorant fishing, it is disclosed, is one of the contributions 
not made through China primitively to neighboring civilizations. 
The Japanese were aware of this use of the bird three centuries 
before any reliable note of it appears in Chinese records. The 
much disputed term wu kuei, “black devil”, appearing in one of 
Tu Fu’s poems (8th century), the investigator’s wide reading indi- 
cates, has erroneously been held to be the cormorant. In fine, 
written evidence is lacking up to the 10th century that the cor- 
morant, the Ju tz‘ii, was employed for this purpose in China. 

One may observe, however, that the scholastic mind of the Chi- 
nese literatus often disdained to record as trifling or beneath notice 
the commonest practices of the plebs, just as in the literature of 
the Romans important crafts and popular practices would be 
unknown were it not for the wall-paintings and mosaics surviving 
from the cities exhumed from voleanic dust. In fact, the Chinese 
and Japanese made little fuss over their discoveries, often unique 
phenomena in the history of the world. Dr. Laufer’s discussion, 
however, is abundantly convincing from the stand-point of literary 
evidence that the practice appeared first in Japan, and that it did 
not pass from China through Korea, where it was never followed, 
as in the case of other cultural loans. 

The Chinese and Japanese terminology of the cormorant is given 
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exhaustive consideration, and the scope of the investigation presents 
an unusual insight into the rich bibliography of Chinese natural 
science scarcely suspected by the occidental student. As the author 
observes in his earlier study on Geophagy (Field Museum of 
Natural History, Pub. 280, p. 101), “ the days are gone when the 
discussion of a problem started with the Greeks and Romans whose 
importance in the history of civilization is not much greater than, 
and in many respects inferior to, that of the Asiatic nations.” 


University of California. Esson M. GALE. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Society has lost by death two of its elder members distinguished for 
their scholarly attainments: Dr. Edward Washburn Hopkins, professor 
emeritus of Sanskrit in Yale University, who died on July 16, 1932; and 
Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, of Summit, N. J., formerly a missionary in 
India, who died on June 19, 1932. 

By recent action of the Corporation of Yale University Professor John 
C. Archer has been appointed to the newly established Hoober Professor- 


ship of Comparative Religion. 


The Executive Committee has elected the following persons as corporate 
members: 





Mr. Hugh Borton Prof. George A. Odgers 

Prof. Edwin E. Calverly Rev. Prof. John Paterson 

Mrs. B. C. Merrill Prof. J. Frank Reed. 
CORRECTION 


In my article on “ Transliteration of the Names of Chinese 
Buddhist Monks,” in the JourNAL, vol. 52, the following errors 


occurred : 
p. 160,'line 14, read fi for fp. 


p. 162, line 10, read ¥§ for #. 
p. 162, line 4 from bottom, read # for 4. 


J. R. Wane. 


Harvard University. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American @riental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN CHICAGO, 1932 


The sessions of the One Hundred and Forty-fourth Meeting of 
the Society were held in Chicago on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 29th, 30th and 31st, 1932, in conjunction with 
the Conference on Far Eastern Studies. One of the sessions was 
held at the Art Institute, the others at the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago. The following members were present 


at one or more sessions: 


Albert, A. D, Driscoll, Miss Latourette 
Albert, A. D., Jr. Dubberstein Laufer 
Bailey Duncan Levi 

Blank Ennis Levy, F. A. 
Bobrinskoy Field Lybyer 
Bonner Fox McDowell 
Bowman Fuller McEwan 
Boyes Gale McGovern 
Braden Geers MacLean 
Braidwood Ghormley Mann, L. L. 
Breasted Glueck March 
Briggs, G. W. Graham, W. C. Marenof 
Buck Grant, E. Matthews, I. G. 
Buckler Grant, F. C. Meek 

Bull Graves Michelet, Miss 
Butin Hail Morgenstern 
Buttenwieser Hallock,.F. H. Nakarai 
Cameron Hallock, R. T. Nims 

Chiera Hamilton Noble 

Clark Hodous Ogden, C. J. 
Creel Hughes Olmstead 
Creighton Hummel, A. W. von der Osten 
Day, Miss Humphrey, Miss Piepkorn 
Dean Irwin Poebel 

Deane Izzeddin, Miss Porter 
DeLong Joshi, S. L. Price 
DeWitt, Mrs. Kelley Pullin 

Dow Kelly Pyatt 
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Rathbun Swain Ware, Mrs. 

Robinson, G. L. Swann, Miss Waterman 

Schaeffer Szadzunski Webster, E. W. 
Schmidt, N. Taylor, W. R. Wilkins, Miss 

Sellers Taylor, Z. Willett 

Shier, Miss Trowbridge, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. C. R. 
Siebens Tsunoda Williams, W. G. 
Siegel Upton Close Wilson 

Smeaton, Miss Voigt Wolverton 

Smith, J. M. P. Walther Wood, Frank E. 
Sprengling Ward Worrell 

Stefanski, Miss Ware, J. R. Total 119 


There were also present some of those attending the Conference 
on Far Eastern Studies. 

Present as guests of the Society were Dr. Sven Hedin and Dr. 
Baron Max von Oppenheim. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 10.14 a. M. on Tuesday, the first session of the meeting was 
called to order by President Nathaniel Schmidt, in the Lecture 
Hall of the Oriental Institute. Reading of the minutes of the 
meeting at Princeton in 1931 was dispensed with as these were 
already in print (JourRNAL 51. 344-367). There were no correc- 
tions and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Breasted, Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented his Committee’s report in the form of a printed 
program. He announced that President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago had unfortunately been called to New York and would 
therefore be unable to deliver his scheduled address of welcome. 
The succeeding sessions were announced to be on Tuesday afternoon 
at 2.00 Pp. M., on Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 Pp. M., on Thursday 
morning at 9.30 a. M., on Thursday afternoon at 2.30 P. M., and 
on Thursday evening at 8.00 p. M. It was also announced that the 
members were invited to a showing of films at the Oriental Institute 
on Tuesday evening and to a sight-seeing drive and a tour of the 
Field Museum on Wednesday morning. It was further announced 
that the members were invited to luncheon at the University on 
Thursday, and that the Annual Subscription Dinner was to be 
held at the Hotel Windermere East on Wednesday evening. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The membership of the Society has increased somewhat since the last 
annual meeting; 77 persons have been elected to membership and one 
reinstated, but six members have died, 41 have resigned, and 11 persons 
have failed to qualify. The total number on the roll at present is 799, 
of whom 768 are corporate members. The unusually large number of 28 
resignations since the preparation of the recent list warns us nevertheless 
that the year 1932 may be a severe test of the steadfastness of our sup- 
porters. The task of dealing with membership matters, especially of fol- 
lowing up those who are continually being reported as missing, is one 
that your Secretary has not performed adequately during the past year, 
since for several months he could give but little time to the work of the 
Society, which is by no means restricted to the season of the annual meet- 
ing. The increasing interest in Oriental studies in this country is placing 
more and more duties on the executive officers of the Society, and your 
Secretary feels that the time is approaching when the work of his office 
will have to be reorganized upon a more businesslike basis than is possible 
under the present arrangement. 

Apart from our participation in the Eighteenth International Congress 
of Orientalists and the Second International Congress of Linguists, men- 
tion of which does not belong in this report, the Society has had few 
external contacts this past year. Professor Lybyer was our representative 
at the inauguration of President Chase at the University of Illinois on 
May 1, 1931, and Professor Elbert Russell at that of President Graham 
of the University of North Carolina on November 11. The annual confer- 
ence of the secretaries of the societies belonging to the American Council 
of Learned Societies, which was held in Washington on January 29 of 
this year and at which your Secretary was present, discussed some prob- 
lems of publication and also the subjects of materials for research and 
the planning of research, to which some of the societies have given con- 
siderable attention. It is much to be regretted that such matters cannot 
find a place on the already full programs of our annual meetings. 

We are fortunate this year in that the losses by death have been fewer 
than usual, only six, one being of an Honorary Associate and five of 
corporate members. 


Rev. Otis A. GLAzeBROOK, D.D., a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
after a long rectorate of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J., became at 
the age of 69 the American Consul at Jerusalem just before the outbreak 
of the World War, and by his wise and courageous discharge of his duties 
during that critical period in Palestine earned the gratitude of all those 
whose interests he defended. In especial recognition of his services to 
the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem he was elected an 
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Honorary Associate of this Society in 1921. He was transferred to the 
consulate at Nice in 1920, retiring in 1929. He died while on his way 
to America on April 26, 1931, at the age of 85. 


Rev. GrorGE Foot Moore, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D., D.H.L., professor 
emeritus of the history of religion in Harvard University, spent nearly 
his entire career in academic service, having been professor of Hebrew in 
Andover Theological Seminary from 1883 to 1902 before he became asso- 
ciated with Harvard in the latter year. His first scholarly production was 
in the Old Testament field, through his commentary on Judges (1895) 
and his subsequent edition of the text (1900), but his work in compara- 
tive religion, notably his History of Religions (first published 1913-1919), 
brought him his widest fame. In the field of post-biblical Judaism he 
attained an eminence rare among non-Jewish scholars, as evidenced by 
his Judaism in the first centuries of the Christian era (1927-1930). His 
connection with this Society was long and intimate; from 1895 to 1911 
he was Recording Secretary, and from 1896 to 1900 Editor as well. He 
held the office of President for two successive years, 1911-1913. He was 
a member from 1887 to 1919 and from 1925 until his death on May 16, 
1931, at the age of 79. 


Rev. CHARLES T. Hock, D.D., dean of Bloomfield (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary and professor of Hebrew and classics, came to America from 
Germany as a young man and was for many years identified with the 
work of the Presbyterian Church in northern New Jersey. His scholarly 
interests were especially in the direction of Assyriology and Egyptology. 
He was a member from 1903 to 1913 and from 1921 until his death on 
November 6, 1931, at the age of 61. 


Rev. RoBerT ZIMMERMAN, S. J., was for years professor in St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, and was especially interested in the literature of the 
Veda. He was elected a member in 1911 and died on February 8, 1931, 
in Feldkirch, Germany, his death not being reported until after the last 
annual meeting. 


Mr. Jutius ROSENWALD, of Chicago, distinguished alike as leader in 
merchandising and as the founder or supporter of numerous philanthropic 
enterprises, manifested his interest in scholarship by his munificent gifts 
to the University of Chicago, the Hebrew Union College, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary and to libraries and museums in the Near East. He 
was a life member of the Society, having been elected in 1920, and died 
on January 6, 1932, at the age of 69. 


Mr. CHARLES JOHNSTON, of New York, born in Ireland, was educated in 
England for the Indian Civil Service, but after two years in India retired 
on account of ill health and came to the United States in 1896. His 
Eastern sojourn had imbued him with a love for Hindu literature and 
philosophy, which was expressed in his translations of the Bhagavad Gita, 
the Yoga Sutras, and of Deussen’s work on the Vedanta. He wrote many 
articles and book reviews on Oriental subjects for American publications. 
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He was elected a member in 1921, and died on October 16, 1931, at the 
age of 64. 


In addition to the members above named, it is fitting to commemorate 
two other persons not on our roll at the time of their decease: Rev. Lewis 
B. Paton, Ph. D., D.D., a member from 1894 to 1931, professor of Old 
Testament exegesis in the Hartford Theological Seminary since 1900, 
director of the American School in Jerusalem in 1903-1904, and known as 
the author of works on early Jewish history and religion, who died on 
January 24, 1932, at the age of 67; and Rabbi PHINEHAS P. KARTZINEL, 
of New York, a former student at Columbia University and a graduate 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, who was elected in 1931 but was 
killed in an accident on January 13, 1932, at the age of 23 before he had 
qualified as a member. 


Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Upon motion a minute expressive of the Society’s appreciation 
of the life and work of the late Professor George Foot Moore was 


unanimously adopted. 
MINUTE 


By the death of Grorce Foor Moorg, this Society has lost a member 
who added lustre to the scholarly reputation of his country throughout 
the civilized world. 

Professor Moore was an exact and profound Hebrew scholar, possessing 
a wide acquaintance and high esteem in the world of learning, Jewish as 
well as Christian, and was a learned and wise Biblical critic. With a rare 
knowledge of languages, history, and literature he combined a life-long 
occupation with philosophy, especially that of the Greeks. His most im- 
portant books were his Commentary on Judges, his comprehensive History 
of Religions, which included an incisive sketch of the history of Christian 
thought, and his monumental work entitled Judaism in the First Centuries 
of the Christian Era: the Religion of the Tannaites, in which his thorough 
knowledge of the Rabbinical sources, his insight into concrete fact, and his 
extensive historical view enabled him to portray the essential principles of 
Judaism with a dignity and authority such as has characterized no earlier 
work. 

In his work at Andover Theological Seminary and the Harvard Divinity 
School Moore was an inspiring teacher and a devoted one, lavish of his 
time in help to serious students. In the meetings of this Society he took 
a stimulating part, and he served it long and faithfully in important official 
positions. The world at large also recognized his eminence by many distinc- 
tions. Lovable and witty yet having great dignity of bearing, with exacting 
standards for himself and others but cordial and considerate toward all 
modest and honest work and endeavor, a thoughtful preacher, and a most 
loyal friend, Moore represents a type of scholar which this Society reveres 
and which it must strive to foster. 
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It was unanimously voted to request the Corresponding Secretary 
to send telegrams of greeting and of regret at their absence to 
Professor Lanman and Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, and to 
send to Professor Lyon of Harvard a telegram congratulating him 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his entering the Society. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


In the absence of the Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, the 
Corresponding Secretary read his report as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1931. 


Receipts 


Cash Balance, Jan. 1, 1031.............0c0000 
Den from GOB members... os icccccccccccccccs 
Ss one civ neséderescadnseceeedas 
Sales: JOURNAL (gross) to Jan. 31, 1931....... 
I, gs oo a a cin ewe. Qalbawa eeu hiked 
I Oe Io oc ncas secceecoedeceenes 
ee I ont cieenenneeeucnnwes $524.17 

Sales of Barton volume (net)......... 111.48 





I SE NOR anc i dec cctancessceuses 
I Iso én ta eessdc essa beneneens 
Amer, Council of Learned Societies............. 
Refund (Orient. Bibl. subvention).............. 


Interest : 
ac candies Shean ee a eeees 408.01 
PS COTO D bonus scnsasecnnnes cnds 360.00 
J ee erry er 50.00 
ca dap kb kkaneke senna 50.00 





Dividend (C. R. I. & P. Ry.) ...... 22. eeeeeeee 


(Total income.......... $5,998.08 ) 
Expenditures 
JOURNAL: 
J. H. Furst Co., printing............ $2,296.67 
Reprints .......ccccceccccsecsees 122.22 
SD, co invikonness Ganesan es 78.75 


$9,213.56 
2,610.95 
25.00 
1,296.53 
245.52 
6.50 


635.65 
20.80 
31.25 

147.87 
50.00 


868.01 
60.00 


$2,497.64 


$15,211.64 





Proceedings 


Yale Univ. Press: 
Returns 
Commissions 
Transportation 
Mailing 


Book Reviews 48.50 


Catalogue of Library 1,677.91 
Expenses : 
Editors 


Secretary 
Clerical, Yale University 


Western Branch A. 0. S 
Dues, A. C. L. S 
Honoraria: editors (3) 
treasurer 
700.00 
(Total expenses 
9,043.43 


BALANCE, Jan. 1, 1932 
$15,211.64 


The SpectaL Funps of the Society, Jan. 1, 1932: 

Bradley $3,000.00 
Cotheal 1,500.00 
Whitney 1,000.00 
Casanowicz 150.00 
Nies Income 2,747.83* 

1,070.41* 
Life Membership 3,800.00 
Publication 94.20* 


Ne I WN ik obcvc cv cee oe sadeeaweas 2,000.00 
$15,362.44 


The Assets of the Society, Jan. 1, 1932: 
Bonds: Virginian Ry $1,000.00 
Minneapolis General Electric Co 1,000.00 
Stock, 20 shares of C. R. I. & P. Ry 300.00 
First Mortgage 6,000.00 


Cash on hand 9,043.43 
$17,343.43 


The Net CasH BALANCE in the General Fund is.. $1,980.99 





* With interest. 
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Report OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Auditing Committee was then read by the 
Recording Secretary as follows: 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them to be correct and 
that the foregoing report of the state of the Treasury is in con- 
formity with the accounts. 

K. S. Larourerrte, 
R. P. Dovucuerry, 
Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


In the absence of the Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, the 
Corresponding Secretary read his report as follows: 


The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1931/32 was 99. In addition to these books and pamphlets, there 
were received 330 numbers of periodicals continuing sets already 
in the Library or representing sets new to the Library. The cata- 
loguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 

In accordance with the vote of the Board of Directors at the 
Princeton meeting, sixty-two copies of the Catalogue of the Library 
have been sent with the compliments of the Society to libraries 
that subscribe for the JourNaL. Forty-seven copies have been sold. 


Following is a list of accessions for the year: 


Abdi86*. Paradise of Eden by F. V. Winnett. 1929. 

Academia sinica. The Academia sinica and its National research insti- 
tutes. [1931] 

Academia sinica. Academia sinica with its research institutes. 1929. 

American academy for Jewish research. Proceedings. 1930-31. 1931. 

American academy of arts and letters. Proceedings in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary. 1930. (Academy notes and mono- 
graphs) 

American academy of arts and letters. Proceedings of ceremonies to mark 
the formal opening of the new building. 1931. (Academy notes and 


monographs) 
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‘Arifi. ‘The ball and the polo stick’. 1931. 

Arnold, Sir T. The legacy of Islam. 1931. 

Bartsch, P. New pearl oyster from the Hawaiian Islands. 1931. 

Basset, R. Mille et un contes, récits & légendes arabes. T. III. Légendes 
religieuses. 1927. 

Bellinger, A. R. Catalogue of the coins found at Corinth, 1925. 1930. 

Bennett, W. C. Archaeology of Kauai. 1931. (Bernice P. Bishop museum, 
Bulletin 80) 

Bloomfield, M. Vedie variants. Vol. I. The verb. 1930. (Linguistic 
soc. of America. Special publications, vol. 1) 

Bogdanov, L. The Afghan weights and measures. [1929] 

Buddhaghosa. The Papanca siidani. Pt. Il. 1926. 

Burt, C. E. A study of the teiid lizards of the genus Cnemidophorus. 1931, 
(U. S. National museum. Bulletin 154) 

Calcutta. Imperial library. Report on the working of the Imperial 
library. 1930. 

Campanton, Judah ben Solomon. Judah ben Solomon Campanton and his 
“ Arba‘ah kinyanim ”. 1930. 

Charles, R. H. Critical and exegetical commentary on the book of Daniel. 
1929. 

Clark, A. H. Echinoderms from the islands of Niuafoou and Nukualofa. 
1931. 

Collins, H. B. Excavations at a prehistoric Indian village site in Missis- 
sippi. 1932. 

Cushman, R. A. Descriptions of thirteen new American and Asiatic 
ichneumon-flies. 1931. 

[Damar-woelan] Rangga Lawe. 1930. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 1) 

Davidson, I. Genizah studies in memory of Dr. Solomon Schechter. III. 
Liturgical and secular poetry. 1928. (Texts and studies of the Jewish 
theological seminary of America, v. 9) 

Devonshire, Mrs. R. L. Eighty mosques. 1930. 

Dr. Modi memorial volume. Papers on Indo-Iranian and other subjects. 
1930. 

Dumézil, G. Légendes sur les Nartes. 1930. (Bibliothéque de 1’Institut 
francais de Leningrad, t. 11) 

Dunn, 8. G. Without prejudice. 1929. 

Eitan, I. A contribution to Biblical lexicography. 1924. (Contributions 
to Oriental history and philology, no. 10) 

Falaki-i-Shirwini. Diwan, ed. by Hadi Hasan. 1929. (James G. For- 
long fund, v. 9) 

Finkelstein, L. The commentary of David Kimhi on Isaiah. 1926. (Co- 
lumbia university Oriental studies, v. 19) 

Fisher, A. K. Report on birds recorded by the Pinchot expedition of 1929. 
1931. 

Fisher, H. W. The fishes of the families Pseudochromidae, etc. 1931. 
(U. S. National museum, Bulletin 100, v. 1) 
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Fox, W. S. Passages in Greek and Latin literature relating to Zoroaster 
and Zoroastrianism. [1929?] (K. R. Cama oriental institute publi- 
cation, no. 4) 

Friedmann, H. Birds collected by the Childs Frick expedition to Ethiopia. 
Pt. I. 1930. (U.S. National museum. Bulletin 153) 

Froes, L. Die Geschichte Japans (1549-1578) 2. bis. 4. Lief. 1926. 

Froger, F. Relation du premier voyage. 1926. 

Frois, P. L. Die Geschichte Japans (1549-1578). 2.-4. Lieferung. 

Gabrieli, G. Manoscritti e carte orientali. 1930. (Biblioteca di biblio- 
grafia italiana, 10) 

al-Ghazzali. Tahafot al-Falasifat. 1927. (Bibliotheca arabica scholasti- 
corum, série arabe, t. 2) 

Gifford, E. W. The Kamia of Imperial Valley. 1931. (U. S. Bur. of 
Amer. ethnology. Bulletin 97) 

Ginzberg, L. Genizah studies in memory of Dr. Solomon Schechter. II. 
Geonic and early Karaitic Halakah. 1929. (Texts and studies of the 
Jewish theological seminary of America. v. 8) 

Gray, L. H. The foundations of the Iranian religions. [1928] (K. R. 
Cama oriental institute publications, no. 5) 

Hambly, W. D. Serpent worship in Africa. 1931. (Field mus. of nat. 
hist. Publ. 289. Anthropol. ser. vol. 21, no. 1) 

Handy, E. 8. C. History and culture in the Society Islands. 1930. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bulletin 79) 

—— Houses, boats, and fishing in the Society Islands. 1932. (Bernice 
P. Bishop museum. Bulletin 90) 

Hebrew union college annual. v. 7. 1930. 

Heidel, W. A. The day of Yahweh. [ce 1929] 

Horrwitz, E. P. Indo-Iranian philology. 1929. (K. R. Cama oriental 
institute publication, no. 2) 

Hrdlitka, A. Catalogue of human crania. 1931. 

al-Hukima al-Siriyya fi thalath Tinin. 1349-1931. 

Informations musulmanes. no. 1-4. 1931. 

Itkonen, T. I. Koltan- ja kuolanlappalaisia satuja. 1931. (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen seuran toimituksia 60) 

Jagadisa-Chandra Chattopidhyaiya. India’s outlook on life. 1931. 

Jalal ad-Din as-Suyiti. As-Suyuti’s Who’s who in the fifteenth century. 
1927. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Cama oriental institute papers. 1928. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s petition and lauda- 
tory poem addressed to Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 1930. 

Kaufman, J. Rabbi Yom Tov Lipmann Miihlhausen. 1926. 

Khodabax Edalji Punegar. The Gathas. [1929] (K. R. Cama oriental 
institute publication, no. 3) 

Kirfel, W. Bhiratavarsa (Indien). 1931. (Beitriige zur indischen 
Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte. 6. Hft.) 

Krieger, H. W. Aboriginal Indian pottery of the Dominican Republic. 
1931. (U. S. National museum. Bulletin 56) 
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Langdon, H. Pictographic inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr. 1928. (Oxford 
editions of cuneiform texts, v. 7) 

Laufer, B. The domestication of the cormorant in China and Japan. 193], 
(Field museum of natural history. Publication 300. Anthropol. 
series, v. 18, no. 3) 

Lentz, W. Auf dem Dach der Welt. 1931. 

Lutz, H. F. Egyptian statues and statuettes in the Museum of anthro- 
pology of the Univ. of California. 1930. (Univ. of California publica- 
tions. Egyptian archaeology, vol. 5) 

Mackay, E. Report on excavations at Jemdet Nasr, Iraq. 1931. (Field 
mus. of nat. hist. Anthropology. Memoirs, v. I, no. 3) 

Mahipati. Tukaram. 1930. (The Poet-saints of Maharashtra, no. 7) 

Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla. Our perfecting world. 1930. 

Martynov, A. B. Report on a collection of insects of the order Trichoptera 
from Siam and China. 1931. 

Mason, J. A. Archaeology of Santa Marta, Colombia. 1931. (Field 
museum of natural history. Publication 304. Anthropol. series. v. 
20, no. 1) 

Mead, M. Social organization of Manua. 1930. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Bulletin 76) 

Michelson, T. Contributions to Fox ethnology. II. 1930. (U.S. Bur. of 
Amer. ethnology. Bulletin 95) 

Moodie, R. L. Roentgenologic studies of Egyptian and Peruvian mummies, 
1931. (Field museum of natural history. Anthropology, Memoirs, 
v. 3) 

Oertel, H. Zur indischen Apologetik. 1930. (Beitriige zur indischen 
Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte. 5. Hft.) 

Osten, H. H. von der. Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor, 1929. [1930.] 
(Oriental institute communications, no. 8) 

Pafichatantra. Tantri Kamandaka uitg. door C. Hooykaas. 1931. (Bibli- 
otheca Javanica, 2) 

Peiping. National library. First-third annual report for the years end- 
ing 1927-1929. 1927-29. 

Rele, Y. G. The Vedic gods as figures of biology. 1931. 

Riley, J. H. Second collection of birds from the provinces of Yunnan and 
Szechwan. 1931. 

Roberts, F. H. H. The ruins at Kiatuthlanna. 1931. (U. S. Bureau of 
American ethnology. Bulletin 100) 

Salemann, C. A middle Persian grammar. 1930. 

Schapira, Z. Die Bibel als Ariadnefaden im Labyrinthe der Sprachen. 
[1927] 

Schechter, A. I. Studies in Jewish liturgy. 1930. 

Silver, M. Justice and Judaism in the light of today. 1928. 

Small, G. W. Germanic case of comparison. 1929. (Language mono- 
graphs, no. 4) 

Smaradahana; oudjavaansche tekst met vertaling uitg. door R. Ng. Dr. 
Poerbatjaraka. 1931. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 3) 
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Smith, M. W. Studies in the syntax of the Gathas of Zarathushtra. 1929. 

South, H. P. Dating and localization of “The proverbs of Alfred”. 1931. 

South Manchuria railway company. Report on progress in Manchuria, 
1907-1928. 1929. 

—— Second report on progress in Manchuria to 1930. 1931. 

Speiser, E. A. Mesopotamian origins. 1930. 

Steindorff, B. Die Bliitezeit des Pharaonenreichs. 1926. (Monographien 
zur Weltgeschichte. 10) 

Subrahmanya Sastri, P. S. Tolkappiyam. v. 1. 1930. (Madras oriental 
series, no. 3) 

Swanton, J. R. Source material for the social and ceremonial life of the 
Choctaw Indians. 1931. (U. S. Bureau of American ethnology. 
Bulletin 103) 

Thompson, J. E. Archaeological investigations in the southern Cayo dis- 
trict, British Honduras. 1931. (Field museum of natural history. 
Publication 301. Anthropol. series, v. 17, no. 3) 

Thompson, J. E, Ethnology of the Mayas of southern and central British 
Honduras. 1930. (Field museum of nat. hist. Pub. 274. Anthropol. 
series, v. 17, no. 2) 

Torrey, C. C. Pseudo-Ezekiel and the original prophecy. 1930. (Yale 
Oriental series, Researches. v. 18) 

Tiibingen. Universitit. Bibliothek. Verzeichnis der arabischen Hand- 
schriften. II. 1930. 

Upanishads. Chaindogya-upanisad, tr. et annotée par E. Senart. 1930. 

Upanishads. The thirteen principal Upanishads, tr. by R. E. Hume. 2d 
ed. 1931. 

Upendranitha Ghoshal. The agrarian system in ancient India. 1930. 
(Caleutta university readership lectures, 1930) 

Upendranitha Ghoshal. Contributions to the history of the Hindu revenue 
system. 1929. 

Usimah ibn Murshid. (Mutaiyid al-Daulah). An Arab-Syrian gentleman 
and warrior in the period of the crusades. 1929. (Records of civiliza- 
tion: sources and studies) 

Vedas. Rigveda. Inni del Rig-veda. I. [1929] (Testi e documenti per 
la storia delle religioni, 2) 

Waterman, L. Preliminary report upon the excavations at Tel Umar, 
Iraq. 1931. (Univ. of Michigan publications) 

Waxman, M. A history of Jewish literature from the close of the Bible 
to our own days. I. 1930. 

Wetmore, A. The birds of Haiti and the Dominican republic. 1931. 
(U. S. National museum. Bulletin 155) 

Wichmann, Y. J. Volksdichtung und Volksbriiuche der Tscheremissen. 
1931. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran toimituksia 59) 

Willman-Grabowska, H. Les composés nominaux dans le Satapathabrah- 
mana, 1927-28. 2v. (Prace Komisji orjentalistyeznej Polskiej 
akademji umiejetnosci, nr. 10, 12) 


6 
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Wissler, C. Growth of children in Hawaii. 1930. (Memoirs of the Ber. 
nice P, Bishop museum., v. 11, no. 2) Bayard Dominick expedition, 
Publication no. 17. 

Yahuda, A. S. Eine Erwiderung auf Wilhelm Spiegelberg’s “ Agypto- 
logische Bemerkungen” zu meinem Buche “ Die Sprache des Penta- 
teuch”. 1930. (Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete, 
Bd. 7, Hft. 2) 


Upon motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


In the absence of the Editors the Corresponding Secretary pre- 
sented their report as follows: 


Since the last meeting of the Society Nos. 2-4 of Volume 51 have been 
issued, and No. 1 of Volume 52 is now off the press and in process of 
distribution. Under authorization of the Board of Directors, the editors 
have increased the size of the Journal during the past year; Volume 5] 
contained 37 more pages than Volume 50. The policy of increasing the size 
of the Journal should be continued. 

The editing of the Journal has been handicapped by the inability of the 
senior editor to assume the duties which have been his for a number of 
years. Illness has made it impossible for him to give the JOURNAL the 
benefit of his wide and accurate scholarship and high editorial competence. 

The two junior editors wish to express appreciation of the kindness of 
those scholars in the Semitic and kindred fields who have given them 
help with the JOURNAL. 

W. NorMan Brown, 
J. K. SHRYOCK, 
Editors. 


Upon motion the report of the Editors was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee as printed in the JourNaL (51. 290; 52. 101). 


Upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons recommended by the Directors were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes eight 
who were elected at a later session) : 
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Dr. Allen D, Albert Mr. Shlomo Marenof 

Rabbi Herbert I. Bloom Prof. Herbert Miller 

Mr. Robert J. Braidwood Swami Nikhilananda 

Rabbi William G. Braude Rev. Arthur C. Piepkorn 

Dr. Fletcher S. Brockman Prof. Robert T. Pollard 

Dr. Herrlee G. Creel Miss Elizabeth Stefanski 

Miss Florence E, Day Miss Nancy Lee Swann 

Prof, Lucy C. Driscoll Mr. Eleazar I. Szadzunski 

Prof. Thomas E, Ennis Mr. Ryusaku Tsunoda 

Rabbi I. Gerstein Mr. Upton Close 

Mr. C. D. Gooneratne Prof. George Vernadsky 

Mr. Battiscombe Gunn Dr. Arnold Walther 

Mr. George R. Hughes Prof. Frank G. Ward 

Dr. William F. Hummel Prof. Edwin W. Webster 

Rev. Walter Klein Mr. Walter G. Williams 

Mr. Kenneth P. Landon Rev. Rolland E. Wolfe 

Dr. C. W. McEwan Mr. Wallace I. Wolverton 
[Total 34] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor W. E. Clark presented the report of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers for 1932 as follows: 


President: Professor ALBERT TEN EycK OLMsTEAD, of Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor HArotp H. Benner, of Princeton; Professor 
RoMAIN ButTiIn, of Washington; Professor J. M. Powis Smiru, of 
Chicago. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. CHARLES J. OapEN, of New York. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. LupLow BULL, of New York. 

Treasurer: Professor Jonn C. ArcHER, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor ANDREW KroGH, of New Haven. 

Editors of the JouRNAL: Professor MAX L. MARGOLIS, Professor W. NoRMAN 
Brown, and Dr. Joun K. SuHryock, of Philadelphia. 

Directors to serve for three years: Professor JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, of 
Philadelphia; Professor Epa¢ar H. Sturtevant, of New Haven; Dr. 
ArtHur W. HuMMEL, of Washington. 


The Corresponding Secretary then presented the resignation, on 
the ground of ill health, of Professor Margolis as an Editor of the 
JOURNAL. 

Upon motion the resignation of Professor Margolis was accepted 
with great regret and with appreciation of his services as Editor. 

Professor Clark then stated, in view of Professor Margolis’s 
resignation, that the name of Professor James A. Montgomery of 
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Philadelphia would be placed in the report of the Committee op 
Nominations as an Editor of the JouRNAL, instead of that of 
Professor Margolis. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

President Schmidt then delivered an address on “ Problems Con- 
cerning the Origin of Some of the Great Oriental Religions.” 


The session adjourned at 12.30 P. M. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at two o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon in the Oriental Institute Lecture Hall. Professor Wil- 
liam H. Worrell, President of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society, delivered an address on “The Geographical-Genetic Rela- 
tionship of the Five Coptic Dialects.” 

The reading of papers was then begun. 


Professor Grorae S. DuncAN, of the American University: Champollion, 
1790-1832, the Founder of Egyptology. Remarks by Professor Breasted. 


Egyptology had made no real progress until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Horapollo and Kircher indulged in wild specula- 
tions productive of no scholarly results. The discovery of the Rosetta 
stone, 1799, was epoch-making for the progress of Egyptology. Zoega, 
1755-1807, found that ovals contained royal names. Akerblad, 1760- 
1819, interpreted the name Ptolemy in the demotic. De Sacy, 1758- 
1838, read three names in the same language. Thomas Young, 1773- 
1829, read the name Ptolemy in the hieroglyphic, and began a hiero- 
glyphic alphabet and a hieroglyphic vocabulary of two hundred signs 
not alphabetic. His pioneer work was very important. Champollion, 
contemporary of Young but working independently of him, reached 
somewhat similar results but advanced far beyond anything yet 
attained. He showed the hieroglyphics to be alphabetic, phonetic, and 
ideographic. He found the correct values of several proper names. 
His most important works were an Egyptian Grammar, 3 vols.; and 
an Egyptian dictionary, both published after his death. 


Professor CAMPBELL BoNnNER, of the University of Michigan: Interpre- 
tations of some Graeco-Egyptian (Gnostic) Amulets. 

This paper offers interpretations of three amulets of the kind com- 
monly called gnostic. 

1. A figure of a man holding a serpent, the bodies of both set with 
stars. This is the constellation Ophiuchus,.and the design is closely 
related, as regards the arrangement of the stars, to the description of 
the constellation in the Katasterismoi attributed to Eratosthenes. 
Further, a passage in Hippolytus’ Refutation of All Heresies shows 
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that Ophiuchus was taken by certain Christians who inclined to gnostic 
beliefs as a symbol of Christ wrestling with the evil demon. 

2. An amulet bearing on both sides the design of a mummified 
figure. The legend on one side reads “Memnon, child of Day, is dead”; 
on the other “ Antipater, child of Philippa, is dead.” The design was 
probably intended to bring about the death of Antipater by sympathetic 
magic. 

3. A figure of a nude woman supporting her body in a squatting 
position by a sort of frame-work, apparently intended for a chair. The 
design is shown to belong to a large group of amulets intended to cure 
ailments peculiar to women; and the chair is perhaps the only known 
example of the di¢pos waevrixés, or obstetric chair, which was used in 
accouchements and is described in detail by Soranus in his work on 


gynaecology. 


Professor CHARLES S. BRADEN, of Northwestern University: Some Recent 
Legislation Affecting Religion in India. 

In general the British Government has refrained from legislation 
against practices associated closely with religion in India. The native 
states have been less hesitant in such matters and have in some cases 
outlawed practices connected with religion which have been prejudicial 
to life or offensive to the moral sense of large sections of society. 
The dedication of girls to the gods as “ devidasis,” which has come 
to mean initiation into a life of prostitution, has long been repugnant 
to the moral sense of a growing section of Hindu society, and a cam- 
paign of moral suasion has been carried on against it. This having 
proven ineffective, the opponents of the system have resorted to legisla- 
tion. Mysore outlawed it in 1909, recently Travancore followed the 
same course, Legislation has been passed in a number of British 
states, notably Madras; but finally legislation has been introduced into 
the Indian Legislative Assembly to make it illegal in any British 
province. Apparently it has not yet become law, but there is very 
powerful support for it, and despite the strong resistance from among 
orthodox Hindu groups who charge that religion is being attacked, 
the day of the “ devidasi ” in India is probably near its close. 


Professor J. M. Powis SmirTu, of the University of Chicago: The Hebrew 
Indebtedness to their Neighbors. 

The Hebrews were first cousins so to speak of all Semites. Their 
languages were all very closely related. They made their home on the 
bridge connecting Asia with Africa. Literature passed back and forth 
freely among the Semitic peoples. Egypt furnished the basis for some 
Hebrew literature. Babylonia furnished the basis for other stories and 
laws. But the Hebrews greatly improved that which they borrowed by 
substituting monotheistic ideas and ideals for pagan and polytheistic 
notions. 


Professor IrA M. Price, of the University of Chicago: Relation of 
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Certain Gods to Equity and Justice in Early Babylonia. (Printed jn 
JOURNAL 52. 174-178.) 


Mr. Henry FIE.D, Assistant Curator, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago: The Antiquity of Man in Southwestern Asia. 

This paper will deal with the recent discoveries which prove the 
existence of prehistoric man in southwestern Asia, and the adjoining 
territories. Particular emphasis will be laid on the results of the 
Field Museum North Arabian Desert Expeditions. 

The results obtained prove the existence of man in a palaeolithic 
phase of culture in the now almost waterless region lying between the 
Hedjiz railway and Baghdad. Furthermore, in prehistoric times this 
region must have been fertile and well-watered, and able to support a 
large semi-nomadic population. The results suggest that southwestern 
Asia was either a great center from which radiated numerous migra- 
tory tribes; or it lay on one of the great lines of migration from Asia 
into Africa. 

Professor GrorGEe L. Rosinson, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: Horsfield’s Findings at Petra in 1929. 

The University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge, 
England, now houses the “ finds” of Mr. George Horsfield and his 
colleagues, Miss Conway and Drs. Nielsen and Canaan, who spent three 
weeks in the Spring of 1929 at Petra excavating at different points. 
Among their discoveries were the probable Palace and Sanctuary of 
King Aretas III, and near the Court of the Great High Place pottery, 
the thinnest ever hitherto unearthed, which they assume was once used 
to scoop up the blood of the sacrifices and in turn sprinkle it on the 
image of Dushara. 


Professor R. B. HAL, of the University of Wisconsin: Settlement in the 
Yamato Basin. 


Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of the University of Toronto: The Latest 
Finds at Nuzi. 
An account of the chief discoveries made at Nuzi during the last 
season there, 1930-31. 


Dr. BARON MAX VON OPPENHEIM, of the Orient-Forschungs-Institut, 
Berlin: The Civilization of the Tell Halaf. 


The session adjourned at 6.30 P. M. 


At 8.00 Pp. m. the members reassembled in the Lecture Hall of 
the Oriental Institute to hear the following addresses descriptive 
of the work of archaeological expeditions in the field, illustrated 
by moving picture films: 


Mr. Henry FIetp, of the Field Museum of Natural History: The Field 
Museum-Oxford University Expedition to Kish. 
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Dr. H. H. vON DER OsTEN, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chi- 
cago: The Anatolian Expedition of the Oriental Institute. 


After these addresses there was an informal reception in the 
Library of the Institute and those present had an opportunity to 
inspect the Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian collections of the 


Institute. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


Following the sight-seeing drive which gave those who took 
advantage of it an opportunity to inspect one of the buildings of 
the new Chicago Exposition, the members inspected the collections 
of the Field Museum and after luncheon assembled at 2.30 P. m. 
for the third session in the large Lecture Hall of the Art Institute. 
The reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Dr. CAROLINE Ransom WILLIAMS, of Toledo, Ohio: Two Fragmentary 
Royal Reliefs of the Egyptian Old Kingdom belonging to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


Miss Heten C. Gunsavuvus, Assistant Curator, The Art Institute of 
Chicago: Nara-ye-bon, or the Picture Books of Nara. 

A very rare type of Japanese illustrated book is that known as Nara- 
bon or Nara books. Nara-bon are so called because they all seem to 
have been made only in the old city of Nara in the late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century. These books are hand-written and hand- 
illuminated, having been made before the art of printing illustrated 
books had been brought to perfection. While the artists are not men 
of supreme skill, there is a charm of color and rendition in the illus- 
trations which make these books of intense interest. The Art Institute 
owns seven of these examples which are now on exhibition. Very 
evidently they are adaptations from old scroll paintings and are the 
connecting link between the storied makimono and the first printed 
illustrated books. 


Professor LERoy WATERMAN, of the University of Michigan: Some results 
of the season’s work at Sepphoris in Galilee and at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. 
(University of Michigan Expeditions. ) 

A sketch of the work initiated at ancient Sepphoris last summer, 
which was carried on through July and August. The more important 
finds will be discussed and slides will be shown of the Roman Theater 
and an early Christian Church unearthed. 

A four months’ season at Seleucia beginning in September resulted 
in the complete excavation of a third level Parthian palace in “ Block 
B” and the registration of over 4,000 objects. At the same time work 
was undertaken on the local ziggurat and carried far enough to reveal 
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three stages of construction extending from the Parthian period to the 
Babylonian. 
Professor W. R. Tay or, of the University of Toronto: Nestorian Crosses 
in China. 

A discussion of some recent archaeological discoveries in the North- 
western section of China. 

Professor RayMoND A. BowmMaN, of Northwestern University: The 
Scorpion Man in Ancient Art. 

Scorpion men are mentioned in the creation story and in the Gilga- 
mesh epic. A human-headed scorpion with human arms, many legs, 
and long tail appears on archaic seals from Susa and in rare Saitic 
bronzes of the Goddess Selket. Early in the Sumerian period the form 
was neglected, but returns more advanced, complex, and bird-like on 
Cassite boundary stones. As the scorpion-bird-man it is popular on 
seals of Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and Persian times. It is found in 
relief and in the round in massive stone figures at Tell Halaf and as 
a bronze figurine from Kish. 


At this point the members had the privilege of hearing an illus- 
trated lecture by Dr. Sven Hedin, the eminent Swedish scientist, 
present as the guest of the Society, in which he summarized the 
results of several of his expeditions in central Asia. 


The session adjourned at 5.00 Pp. M. 


The Annual Dinner of the Society took place on Wednesday 
evening at the Hotel Windermere East. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 9.45 a. M. on Thursday, 
in the Lecture Hall of the Oriental Institute. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced that the Directors had 
accepted the invitation of Columbia University to hold the next 
meeting in New York during Easter Week 1933. 


The following minute was unanimously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society cordially endorses the resolution adopted 
by the Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists at Leiden in 
1931 regarding the value of the Orientalische Bibliographie and the im- 
portance of reviving and continuing it. This publication is in our opinion 
the most important tool for the aid of scholarly research in the whole field 
of oriental studies. We earnestly hope that funds may be found for the 
resumption of its publication on the same general lines as in the past. In 
the field of work represented by our Society, no project of similar nature 
can equal it in importance. 
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It was voted that the Society should designate one of its members, 
in compliance with the will of the late Professor Lidzbarski, in 
which the Society was named, to serve on a committee to award 
the Lidzbarski Prize and Medal. 

On motion Professor Torrey was elected to represent the Society 
on the committee to award the Lidzbarski Prize and Medal. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


In the absence of Professor Archer, Chairman of the Publications 
Committee, the Corresponding Secretary read his report as follows: 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SERIES. 

The Panchatantra Reconstructed by F. Edgerton was published in an edi- 
tion of 500 copies (by Holzhausen, Vienna), at a cost of $2,221.20, plus 
$150 customs charges. Of this stock the Oxford Press received 222 copies, 
the Yale Press, 200. In April, 1930, Oxford sent Yale 75 sets. The 
stock now on hand with the Oxford Press is about 80 sets, with Yale, 147 
(including 75 deposited in the Library of the Society). Apparently re- 
view copies were freely distributed at first. No account has ever been 
obtained from the publisher. The price was recently raised from $10 to 
$12 per set. 

A Tagalog Grammar by Frank R. Blake was published by Drugulin in 
an edition of 500 copies, 300 of which he retained as part of the publica- 
tion contract, the Society to receive 10% of the proceeds on the first 50 
copies sold by Drugulin (no accounting has ever been received). Of the 
original edition the Oxford Press received 100 copies, the Yale Press, 96. 
In 1931 Oxford sent 54 copies to Yale, retaining about 20. The stock now 
on hand, exclusive of Drugulin’s stock, is: Oxford Press about 20 copies, 
Yale Press, 53. The price now is $6.00, having formerly been $5.00. 


LIBRARY OF ANCIENT SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad by George A. Barton was 
published in an edition of 553 copies at a cost of $3,008.06, by the Yale 
Press. Copies sold, 109. Copies sent for review, 67. The present stock: 
9 at Oxford (on consignment), 64 at Yale, exclusive of unbound copies 
numbering 304. The list price is $6.50. 

FunpDs. 

See the 1931 Report of the Treasurer for the state of funds as regards 
the above publications. 

The Catalogue of the Society’s Library was published last year (1931) 
from funds supplied by Professor Jewett in an edition of 800 copies, 100 
of which were bound. About 16 have been sold at $1.00. About 32 have 
been otherwise distributed. The original cost was $1,677.91. This was 
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met by $1,675.63 in the accumulated Jewett fund. The balance has been 
met by income. The proceeds go into general funds hereafter. 


J. C., ARCHER, Chairman, 
Publications Committee. 


In the absence of Professor Dougherty, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary read his report. 

President Schmidt reported for the Committee on a Corporate 


Seal. 

It was voted to accept the form of seal presented by the com- 
mittee with certain alterations as to details recommended by the 
Board of Directors, which alterations were to be carried through 
by the Executive Committee. 

Professor Olmstead reported as representative of the Society on 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


In the absence of the Delegates of the Society to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Corresponding Secretary read 
their report as follows: 


The annual meeting of the Council was held in Washington, D. C., on 
January 29-30, 1932. Both your delegates attended all the sessions. Pro- 
fessor Edgerton also attended on January 28, 1932, the meeting of the 
Advisory Board of the Council, to which he was elected in 1931. The 
work of the Council continues to be fruitful and effective, and a very 
large proportion of the projects which it supports, financially and other- 
wise, falls within the range of interest of this Society. This year the 
Council appropriated $5,000 provisionally for the proposed American 
School of Indic and Iranian Studies in Benares, provided it should be 
possible to found the School during the next two years, and with the 
further understanding that an additional $5,000 would in that event prob- 
ably be made available for the second year of the School’s existence. How- 
ever, owing chiefly to political conditions in India, the Committee on 
Indie and Iranian Studies, which has charge of the project for the School, 
does not consider it advisable to attempt its foundation at the present 
moment. 

Other projects of interest to our Society, which received grants from 
the Council at this meeting, were the following: a Survey of Chinese 
Studies, a Survey of Indonesian Customary Law, Excavations at Samaria, 
Olynthus, Antioch, and Haifa, and a Corpus of the Commentaries of 
Averroes on Aristotle. The status of the Orientalische Bibliographie was 
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also brought to the attention of the Council; while no funds can be 
appropriated for it from the Council’s own resources, because it is not 
primarily an American undertaking, it was recommended that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council should make efforts to secure outside funds 
for the aid of this and similar European projects now endangered by the 
financial crisis in Europe, after satisfying itself in each case of the inter- 
national importance and need of the particular publication. 

Attention should again be called to the valuable Fellowships and Grants 
in Aid of Research offered each year by the Council, the cash value of 
which amounts in all to nearly $100,000 annually. Scholars in oriental 
fields should take note of the opportunity offered by these Fellowships 
and Grants, information on which can be secured from the office of the 
Council, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

In addition to the Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies, the Council 
maintains standing Committees on Promotion of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Byzantine Studies, and on Mediterranean Antiquities. 


JAMES A, MONTGOMERY, 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
Delegates. 


It was voted to accept the report. 

The Corresponding Secretary announced that the Board of Direc- 
tors had elected President Schmidt to succeed Professor Mont- 
gomery as a delegate of the Society to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

Professors Gale and Meek reported on the Eighteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists held at Leiden in September. 

Professor Sellers reported for the delegates to the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists held at Geneva in August. 

The President announced that he had appointed as a Committee 
on Resolutions, Professors Meek, Buttenwieser and Duncan. 

Mr. Henry Field explained to the Society the aims of the New 
Orient Society of America. 

It was voted to express the warm interest of the Society in the 
New Orient Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Society has been 
invited to send delegates to the International Congress of His- 
torical Sciences, to be held in Warsaw, Poland, in 1933. 

It was voted to refer the invitation to the incoming President of 
the Society. 

Professor Olmstead recommended to the Society a project 
initiated by Dean Laing and Professor 8. J. Case of the University 
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of Chicago, for bringing together the religious records of the 
Graeco-Roman world. 
The following minute was unanimously adopted: 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its keen interest in 
and hearty approval of the project of Dean Gordon Laing and Professor 
Shirley J. Case of the University of Chicago, to publish records of reli- 
gions from the literature of the Graeco-Roman world. A collection of such 
material would be of obvious value for the religious history of the later 
ancient Near East and individual members of the Society might well assist 
in the work of compilation. 


APPOINTMENT OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


The President announced that he had appointed as a Committee 
on the Nomination of Officers for the year 1933, Professors Edger- 
ton, Gale, and Price. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 

He appointed the following Committee on Arrangements for the 
next Annual Meeting: Professors Gottheil and E. G. H. Kraeling, 
Mrs. Jackson, Rabbi Wise, Dr. Bull, Mr. Goodrich and the Corres- 
ponding Secretary ex officio. 


BUSINESS SESSION OF THE MIDDLE WeEsT BRANCH 


The Middle West Branch met in the Lecture Room of the Oriental 
Institute at 9.30 Thursday morning with the President, Professor 
W. H. Worrell, presiding. 

The Branch chose a nominating committee consisting of Pro- 
fessors Price, Buttenwieser, and Waterman. 

Professor Sellers offered and the Branch accepted the following 
Treasurer’s report: 








Received from the Treasurer of the Society........ $100.00 
Expenditures : 
Deficit reported in 1031...............05. $23.75 
PY cactandiphwkenkgaedoewhaaaek wes 0.80 
I Rare 5555 wa oman ea eee bee naa 40 
24.95 
SC ee See ne ee eee Pena wr $ 75.05 


Mr. J. Arthur MacLean presented to the Branch an invitation 
to hold its 1933 meeting in Toledo at the Toledo Museum of Art. 
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The invitation was accepted with thanks and the time of the meet- 
ing left in the hands of the executive committee and the local com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

The nominating committee proposed for the ensuing year the 
following officers, who were unanimously elected: 


President: Professor CHARLES S. BRADEN, of Evanston. 

Vice-President: Professor W. C. GraHaM, of Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Ovip R. SELLERS, of Chicago. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Professor W. H. Worrett, of 
Ann Arbor, and Professor HENRY SCHAEFFER, of Chicago. 


The meeting adjourned at 9.42. 


The session of the Society was continued in three sections. 


THE HEBREW AND BIBLICAL SECTION 


The section met at 11.04 a. M. in the Lecture Hall of the Oriental 
Institute, Professor J. M. P. Smith presiding. The following 
papers were read: 


President JULIAN MorGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Ancient Semitic Marriage Tent and Tent Festivals. 

This paper will discuss various terms in different Semitic languages 
for the marriage-tent or chamber, the fact that quite a number of 
important Semitic religious festivals bear names identical with or 
closely related to these various terms for marriage-tent or chamber, 
that some of the most characteristic rites of these festivals have to do 
with the marriage-tent or chamber, and the import of all this. 


Professor SHELDON H. BLANK, of the Hebrew Union College: The War 
Legislation in Deuteronomy. 

The so-called “ War legislation stratum” in Deut. 20, 21 and 23 is 
not a unit. Even the law Deut. 20.10-17(18) is composite. Verses 
15-18 are exclusivistic in the spirit of Nehemiah; verses 10-14 less so. 
The hopefulnes approaching bravado in this latter section appears in 
other parts of the war legislation and connects it with the Deutero- 
nomic phrase 4>1330N 37758 mA aA" *>. The laws were probably 
formulated in the early post-exilic period. 


Rabbi GresHaM G. Fox, of Chicago: The Yoke of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The habit has been in this country to follow Weber, Wendt, Stevens, 
and Schiirer in the evolution of the meaning of “the yoke of the 
kingdom of heaven.” As a matter of fact, a study of the rabbinic 
passages dealing with this conception shows that the assumption of 
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the “ yoke ” by the rabbinic Jews was a privilege and a duty, joyously 
undertaken, and regarded with a glad loyalty. The “ yoke” was any- 

thing but a burden which the Jews could not bear. Jesus regarded 

the “yoke”’ as one worthy of being undertaken and, with his con- 
temporaries, looked upon the Torah as the primal essential. of Jewish 

life. The assumption of the “ yoke” produced for the rabbinic Jew 

“the joy of the commandment.” 


Professor Moses BUTTENWIESER, of the Hebrew Union College: The 


Oldest Psalm. 


The Psalm has lost its original identity. It is found in Psalm 68, 
fused with another Psalm, which is about seven centuries younger and 


dates from the closing years of the exile. While the exilic Psalm is 
complete, the ancient Psalm is fragmentary. It consists of verses 8-9, 
16-18, 12-13, 14b, 15, 19a-b, 25-28, 14a, but shows three gaps: the first I 


is after verse 14b; the second, after verse 25; the third, after verse 
28; the conclusion is also missing. This old Psalm differs radically 
in content and tone as well as in language and style from the exilic 
Psalm. Its theme is the victory of Deborah: like the Song of Deborah 
it was written by an eyewitness. 


Professor NELSON GLUECK, of the Hebrew Union College: The Word ( 

to‘ebah in the Old Testament. L 
In the few preexilic passages dealing with to‘ebah, where the word 
is an original part of the text, it has the connotation of something 
generally objectionable (Amos 5: 10; 6:8; Micah 3:9). The general 
meaning is retained in the exilic period (Isa. 49:7; Ezekiel 16: 25. 
52). In Ezekiel, however, to‘ebah usually refers to idols and to idola- 
trous practices. In the late exilic and post-exilic period, to‘ebah is 
an abominable act, making community and land unclean. To remove 
the guilt, the entire community had to participate in stoning the 
offender to death (Lev. 18: 22-30; 20: 2.13.22-27; Ezek. 16: 40; Jer. 
32: 35; Deut. 21:21). In still later writings the meaning of to‘ebah 

is considerably expanded. 


Professor Moses BAILey, of Wellesley College: Some Editorial Passages 
in the Minor Prophets. 


Reverend Dr. Artuur R. Sresens, of Bowling Green, Ohio: Cause and 
Effect in Hebrew Lawmaking. 


THE SECTION ror EGyproLoGy, ASSYRIOLOGY AND 
RELATED STUDIES 


The section met at 11 a. M. in the Common Room of the Oriental 
Institute, Professor Worrell presiding. The following papers were 
read : 


Professor JoHn A. WiLson, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
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Chicago: Ancient Text Corrections in an Egyptian Temple. Remarks by 
Professor Breasted. 

In the temple of Medinet Habu of the 20th dynasty, the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, cut in deep sunken relief, show numerous textual cor- 
rections. Most of these seem to have been made as the result of a 
scribal inspection immediately after the texts had been carved and 
painted. Revisions were made by plastering up and recarving the 
censored element. Such changes were based on improvement of appear- 
ance, correction of error, or new conditions necessitating restatement. 
They offer a study of the Egyptian attitude toward their inscriptions. 


Dr. Luptow Butt, Associate Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
An Egyptian Funerary Model of a Scribe’s Palette, with Inscriptions. 


Professor FRANK H. HALLock, of Nashotah House: The Study of Coptic. 
Remarks by Professor Worrell. 
(1) Seventeenth and eighteenth century beginnings. (2) A résumé 
of nineteenth and twentieth century achievements. (3) What has been 
done in America. (4) What remains to be done. 


Miss ELIZABETH STEFANSKI, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: A Ninth-Century Christian Tombstone from Egypt. Remarks 
by Professor Worrell. 

The Coptic tombstone in the collections of the Oriental Institute is 
interesting primarily for its date, which is not only very late, but is 
also given according to two systems: “ After Diocletian 610, year of 
the Saracens 280.” Since the Moslem year is eleven days shorter than 
the Julian year, the 280th Moslem year would be equivalent to the 
272nd Julian year from the date of the Hegira, 622 A.D. This gives 
us the date 894 A.D., which coincides with the 610th year after 
Diocletian, whose rule began in 284 A.D. The monument is from 
Thebes and, in spite of a certain illiteracy of style and crudeness of 
execution, it is by no means unintelligible. 


Professor A. PoEBEL, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Words for “ Year” in Sumerian and Egyptian. 

The Sumerian word for “ year,” mu-an-na (grammatically analyzed 
mu-ann-a(k)), means literally “name of heaven.” This strange desig- 
nation explains itself by the fact that the years were not simply 
counted as “ first year,” “second year,” etc., but were given names. 
These were the well-known date formulas. Properly speaking, however, 
it was not the year itself that was named; but the heaven or the 
heavenly firmament after every seeming revolution around its axis 
received a new name. The expression “during that or that name of 
heaven,” therefore, was equivalent with “during that or that year ”; 
and “name of Heaven” thus became the word for “ year.” 

It is a well-known fact that the Egyptians, in the oldest periods of 
their history, also practised the custom of naming the year and quoting 
it by its name. In the light of our observations on the Sumerian word 
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it is therefore evident that the Egyptian rnpt, Coptic rompe (rampe, 
ete.) is not a derivation of a verbal stem rnpj “to become young,” 
“to renew itself,” etc., but a composition of rn, Coptic ran (etc.), 
“name,” and pt, Coptic pe (etc.), “ Heaven.” 


Rabbi Dr. Jutitus L. S1ecet, of Chicago, Ill.: The Sinaitic Inscriptions: 
New Interpretation of the Term 33) and its consequences for Dating, 
Remarks by Professor Sprengling. 

The term 23) occurring some six times in the Sinaitic inscriptions 
is best interpreted in the sense of its Biblical parallels, in the forms of 
23) and 3°$) in I. Sam. 13: 4, If Sam. 8:6, I Kings 4: 19, I Kings 
22: 48, I Chron. 18: 13, and II Chron. 8:10. The Peshitto renders 
the term by Jaliténd or géydma, and the English versions by “ gov- 
ernor ”, “ prefect”, or “ garrison ”. 

Further, several other parallels between these inscriptions and the 
general context of the passages cited above all converge to establish 
the thesis that the Sinaitic inscriptions containing the term 2%) 
belong to the same Hebrew =*3°$) who ruled Edom in the name of the 


Hebrew kings from Saul to Jehoshafat. 


Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of the University of Toronto: Gleanings 
from the Gasur Texts. Remarks by Dr. Siegel. 

In the excavations at Nuzi during the season 1930-31 at a depth 
of 6% meters (.69 meters below present plain level), ruins of a city 
apparently by the name of Ga-stir were reached. This culture extended 
evidently through six strata to a further depth of 2.66 meters. In 


these several strata some 200 tablets were discovered, consisting of 
1 map, 1 fragment of a plan, 1 Sumerian word list, 6 letters in Akka- 
dian, while the rest are largely records, partly in Akkadian and partly 
in Sumerian. The tablets belong to the time of the Agade Dynasty. 
They contain a host of personal names, three month names, and some 
35 place names. Some gleanings from these are presented in the paper. 


Professor Epwarp CHIERA, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Marriage in the Nuzi Tablets. 

There is quite a difference of opinion as to whether the ancient 
Assyrians and Babylonians did actually purchase their wives. The 
high status of woman seems to militate against such a practice. Many 
unpublished Nuzi documents shed considerable light on this question 
and show that such was really the case. But there was no stereotyped 
form of marriage contract in those times and the conditions laid out 
for the protection of the bride are different in almost every case. 


Dr. F. W. Geers, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Prognostics in Ancient Babylonia. 
The life of the Babylonians was permeated by religion and magic. 
Before taking any important step, they always asked their gods. 
Their answers were given through omens and soon a large literature 
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developed, which was handed down from generation to generation. 
These beliefs spread over the whole civilized world and it appears that 
also the latin “auspicium” (bird omens) and “haruspicium” (liver 
omens) have their origin in Babylonia. 


Mr. Ricuarp T. Hattock, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Chicago Syllabary and the Syllabary AO 7661. 

By a list of cuneiform signs and their phonetic values in CT XLI, 
pl. 47-48, it can be shown that the syllabary AO 7661 is the immediate 
continuation of the Chicago Syllabary. Moreover, the first line of AO 
7661 is found as catch-line at the end of the Chicago Syllabary. A 
comparison of the writing of the phonetic values in the CT list with 
that of the two syllabaries shows that the former is much older than 
the latter. Many other observations help to establish this fact. The 
list is therefore a very valuable aid in reconstructing the older forms 
of the syllabaries. 


Tue Far Eastern SECTION 


The section met at 11 a. M. in the Library of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, Professor Gale presiding. The following papers were read: 


Professor Lucy Drisco.tt, of the University of Chicago: The Eight 
Canons of Ts‘ai Yung. Remarks by Professor Kiang K‘ang-hu. 

Popular tradition attributes a famous system of training for the 
calligraphist, the eight canons of the character yung ( ze - A #E)> 
to Ts‘ai Yung (BE a) of the later Han, reputed founder of the art 
of calligraphy. This system consists of the analysis of the dynamic 
possibilities of the eight balanced strokes of the character yung. 
Through the centuries calligraphists varied and elaborated this pattern 
of energies. Quotation from Ch‘en Ssi ( Pa Hi) of Sung giving a 
concrete analysis of each stroke for direction, speed and force, and 
describing the requisite technique of execution. The attribution of the 
canons to Ts‘ai Yung seems to be late and without evidence. 


Professor CLARENCE H. Hamirton, of the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology: K‘uei Chi’s Commentary to Hsiian Chuang’s Wei-shih-er-shih- 
lun (Translation of Vasubandhu’s Vijiiaptimatratasiddhi, VirhSatika). Re- 
marks by Professors Clark and Hodous. 


Mr. James R. Ware, of the Harvard-Yenching Institute: Wei Shou on 
Buddhism. 

Wei Shou is the author of the History of the Wei, a Chinese dynasty 
whose official dates, according to the author of the history, are 399-550. 
This history was completed in 554, and during the succeeding two 
decades underwent two revisions, neither of which seems to have 
affected the part which we have under consideration. The work is 
unique among the twenty-four dynastic histories in that it contains 
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an essay on Buddhism and Taoism. I have made a translation of this 
essay, and now have the part on Buddhism ready for publication. 


Mr. BENJAMIN Marcu, Curator, Detroit Institute of Arts: Some Tech- 
nical Terms of Chinese Painting. Remarks by Dr. Laufer. 


In the course of the centuries of the development of their pictorial 
art, the Chinese have formulated an extensive vocabulary of special 
technical terms describing strokes, processes, type pattern forms, ete. 
To illustrate this vocabulary the four steps in the painting of moun- 
tains and rocks, kou $i» ts‘un He jan ie and tien wh, are dis- 
cussed in their various aspects and ramifications. 


Miss Nancy Lee Swann, of McGill University: The Edition of Sutra No, 
1, Collection No. I (Nanjio No. 88, KF i Gia © ix $m Buddhavatamsaka- 
mahfvaipulya sutra), of The Gest Chinese Research Library. Remarks 
by Dr. Hummel, Dr. Kiang, Dr. Creel, and Dr. Swingle. 

Of the two early collections of sutras in the Gest Chinese Research 
Library, the first sutra of Collection No. I is an assembled edition. 
Of the eighty fasciculi in the sutra, fifty-six are unpunctuated Ming 
manuscripts, undated, but probably written about 1600 A.D. Accord- 
ing to the date from an examination of the paper, two chiian, and 
perhaps a third, are individual fasciculi from pre-Ming editions, while 
four other fasciculi belong to one or more Ming editions. A group of 
fifteen fasciculi can be dated upon internal evidence as chiian from 
the original edition carved in 1399 A.D. in the temple of T‘ien-lung, 
K fe nia #. near Hangchow, Chekiang Province. 


Professor Paut Hrssert Crype, of the University of Kentucky; Frederick 
F. Low and the Tientsin Massacre. 

The despatches of the American Minister at Peking, Frederick F. 
Low, to the Secretary of State, during the months following the so- 
called Tientsin Massacre, present a clear-cut picture of the events 
described and a most temperate and just appraisal of the merits of 
this significant episode in Franco-Chinese diplomatic relations. This 
correspondence from the Archives of the American State Department 
reveals the serious diplomatic problems created by the treaty-status 
enjoyed or claimed by the missionaries; the special objections enter- 
tained by China toward the French-Catholic missions; and finally the 
unfortunate consequences to Franco-Chinese relations which may be 
laid to the character of the French Chargé at Peking. 


Professor Wixt1aM J. Hart, of the College of Wooster: A Diplomatic 
Episode: China’s effort to open direct relations with the Vatican. 

To secure relief from the constantly recurring irritation and fear 
of foreign complications caused by the French claim to control the 
diplomatic relations of all Catholic missions in China, the Chinese 
Government, through Li Hung-chang, made an attempt (1885-1886), 
in connection with negotiations regarding the removal of the P‘ei Tang 
(North Cathedral) to a new site, to have the control of Catholic 
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Missions placed under a Papal representative in Peking. The paper 
narrates the story of these negotiations. 


Professor K1ane K‘ane-Hu, of McGill University, a member of the Con- 
ference on Far Eastern Studies: The Cultural Bond between China and 


Japan. 

A brief account of international relations between China and Japan 
before modern times. The principal information is gathered from 
Chinese Dynastic Histories and a special emphasis is placed on the 
early cultural bond between these two peoples. The origins of Japan- 
ese religions, philosophy, art and literature are traced back to China 
with data on their introduction. Many interesting items unknown to 
modern scholars are cited with an attempted explanation of the 
diversity of national characteristics each developed. The present 
Japanese policy toward China is also analytically studied and a specu- 
lation of its result is made, based on past experience in Chinese 
historical events. 


As the time for adjournment had arrived the following papers 
were transferred to the Conference on Far Eastern Studies, held 
Thursday afternoon: 


Professor J. W. CREIGHTON, of the College of Wooster: The Communist 
Period in Canton—October 13, 1924—December 13, 1927. 
1. Period delimited by three main events. 

1) Crushing of Merchant Volunteers and burning of business 
section of Canton by Yunnanese and other soldiers. This 
marked beginning of effective and acknowledged Communist 
political domination. 

2) The Shakee-Shameen Incident, June 23, 1925. This marks 
height of emotionalism, which furnished background for 
subsequent boycotts and anti-foreign policies. 

3) The fire of December 11-13, 1927. The end of the open period. 
Reign of terror prevented by unexpected arrival of loyal 
soldiers. 

2. Soviet direction evidenced by statement of unity of Sino-Soviet 
aims, mutual felicitations and observances of anniversaries, certain 
overt acts, and other somewhat intangible evidence. 


Professor THomas Epson Ennis, of West Virginia University: Some 
French Problems in Indochina. 

A series of subversive movements, led by local Nationalists and 
Chinese Communists, is forcing the French government to take steps 
to counteract the spread of ideas which aim at the destruction of their 
prestige in Indochina. An agenda has been worked out to bring about 
the participation in governmental affairs of all groups who are ready 
tools for revolutionary activity. The question is arising how long the 
French will tolerate a costly experiment, despite the efficient propa- 
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ganda used by the government to show the economic advantages to he 
gained by adhering to a colonial policy in the Far East. 


Professor Maurice T. Price, of the University of Chicago: Cooperative 
Research between Sinologues and Other Academic Specialists. 


Inadequacies in present historical and analytical treatments of 
Chinese social institutions suggest the advisability of cooperation 
between specialists in Chinese language and documentary sources, and 
specialists in other academic divisions like the individual social 
sciences, assuming some saturation by both in the life or literature of 
the people. Particularly urgent is this cooperation for the study of 
generalized and social-psychological complexes such as social status, 
ritualism and the-use-of-language-as-social-gesture, utility and cha-buh- 
doah, group responsibility and solidarity, aspects of settling conflict 
(e. g., discussion and compromise, mediators, criteria of justice, mass 
action), “ face ” and chee, etc. 


Mr. A. Karmine Curvu, of the Chinese Library, Harvard University: 
Library Resources and Book Markets in China: A Preliminary Report. 

The purpose is to help those American students of sinology who are 
contemplating the pursuit of advanced studies in China by indicating 
the most important centres where there are Chinese libraries and book 
markets, such as the Peiping-Tientsin area, the Nanking-Shanghai- 
Hangchow area, and the Wu-han area. In each area, public and 
private libraries which have notable collections of old Chinese books 
will be described under three headings: (1) brief history; (2) strength 
of collection; and (3) organization for use. 

In each centre, the prominent book-trade streets and important stores 
will be taken up and their wares, customs and trade practices will be 
described. Finally, descriptions of the various institutions will be 
followed by a suggested list of pertinent publications, which will be a 
further guide to enable newcomers to find their way about in these old 
centres of learning. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at 2.30 Pp. M. on Thursday, 
in the Lecture Hall of the Oriental Institute. 

In the absence of the President of the Society President Morgen- 
stern, of Hebrew Union College, presided. 

The reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Professor ALBERT H. Lypyer, of the University of Illinois: The Influence 
of Marco Polo on the Great Discoveries. 

This paper, which does not pretend to novelty or originality, dis- 
cusses the revelation which the Book of Marco Polo made for men of 
the 14th and 15th centuries who read it carefully and believingly. 
Various writers and map makers show their indebtedness. Its influ- 
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ence upon Prince Henry “ The Navigator ”, Christopher Columbus and 
other explorers is evident in several ways. They actually read it, they 
reasoned from its information, and they breathed an atmosphere which 
it had modified. An interesting question is how far the interest in 
the spice trade which developed in the second half of the 15th century 
was due to Marco Polo’s descriptions. 


Professor O. R. Setters, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: The Coins of Beth-zur and Hellenistic History. 

Coins found at Beth-zur during the 1931 excavation were pre- 
dominantly in the fortress on top of the hill and in the adjacent shops 
and living quarters. Nine Greek or imitation Greek coins of the 5th 
and 4th centuries B.C. testify to the presence of Greek influence in 
Palestine during the two centuries before Alexander the Great. The 
first three Ptolemies are credited with 46 coins, while after the capture 
of Palestine by the Seleucids only three Ptolemaic coins appear. Ten 
coins are of Antiochus the Great. As is indicated by I Macc., Beth- 
zur attained its greatest prosperity during the rule of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and just afterward; 124 coins are of that king. No men- 
tion is made of Beth-zur in I Macc. after the time of John Hyrcanus. 
There were sixteen of his coins and subsequently only sporadic surface 
coins. Evidently with the Judaizing of Idumea Beth-zur lost its 
importance as a frontier post and was abandoned. 


Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS Nims, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: Metal Objects from Beth Zur. 


Among the objects discovered at Beth Zur in the past summer’s 
campaign were a number of metal pieces, mostly of bronze and iron. 
These will be illustrated with slides, and include spatulae, crochet 
hooks, hair pins, needles, rings, ploughshares, spear and arrow heads, 
nails, knives, a pick axe, etc. 


Mr. Rosert J. Braipwoop, of the University of Michigan: Gold Jewelry 
found at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. 

During the past four years, various pieces of Parthian jewelry have 
been found at Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. Rings, bracelets, and ear pieces 
of the common metals have been recovered, as well as a variety of gems, 
some very well cut and engraved. Of particular interest are twelve 
pieces of gold jewelry, set with gems or pearls. The jewels are in 
excellent condition, the elements of each piece being extremely well 
preserved considering their antiquity. They are worthy of the archae- 
ologist’s attention in that they are the first important pieces of jewelry 
to be taken from a definitely Parthian level. 


Mr. Rosert H. McDoweE Lt, of the University of Michigan: Sealings and 
Seal Impressions from Seleucia-on-the-Tigris. 
The several varieties of sealings embracing the Seleucid and the 
Parthian periods, from approximately 300 B.C. to 220 A. D., bear the 
impressions of 233 different seals. Impressions of official seals cover- 
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ing the whole Seleucid period refer to the Salt Administration; the 
use of the harbor; the importation, and two forms of registration, of 
slaves; the registration of contracts, and of transactions involving the 
stewards of royal estates. In spite of the preponderant volume of 
excavation in Parthian levels, no evidence has been recovered of Par- 
thian administrative organization. The whole group shows predomi- 
nant “Greek”, rather than “ Oriental”, religious, social, and artistic 
concepts. 


Mr. ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR., of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Some Evidence for Ancient City Planning. 

Inscriptions of the Sargonid kings of Assyria and the Chaldean 
dynasty of Babylon reveal definite “city planning.” Excavation and 
investigation of certain earlier periods indicate this to have been the 
case elsewhere. Study of Assyrian terms for “street”, “road”, 
“ square ”, and the like show a formal, informed physical organization 
of city functions. 


Dr. ALLEN D. ALBERT, of Chicago, Ill.: The Debt of Modern Cities to 
the Ancient Near East. 

Recent archaeological reports confirm earlier indications that topo- 
graphical and social pattern of modern city was established in ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Social organization included middle class 
and definite citizenship. Functions included refuge, retail and whole- 
sale trade, limited manufacturing, banking, government, assembly, 
recreation and religion. City plat provided streets crossing at approxi- 
mate right angles, arterial thoroughfares, markets, water and drainage 
services and temples. Land trade areas were ellipses as in modern 
times. Phoenicia provided first locations on deep water and first 
instance of trade as primary city objective. Lacks in ancient city life 
were of services or equipment made possible by subsequent advance of 
science or incident to full conception of individual liberty, and did not 
reach to fundamentals of city organization. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


On motion of Professor Meek the following minute was unani- 
mously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society in appreciation of a most successful 
meeting in Chicago would hereby express its sincerest thanks to the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago for its many courtesies. 
The Society has probably never met under happier circumstances, nor has 
it ever been more generously entertained. The Committee on Arrange- 
ments, together with the other local members of the Society, have proved 
themselves most hospitable hosts. It has also been a source of great 
pleasure to have had such inspiring addresses as those given by our dis- 
tinguished visitors, Baron von Oppenheim and Dr. Sven Hedin, and to 
them we owe a debt of gratitude. 
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The Society, too, would express its deepest thanks to the authorities 
of the Field Museum for providing for our intensely interesting visit to its 
rare collections, some of which were put on display for our special benefit. 

A vote of thanks is also due the Art Institute of Chicago for its enter- 
tainment of the Society on Wednesday afternoon, and to the New Orient 
Society of America for its participation in the reception on Tuesday 
evening. 

Finally the Society would express its thanks to the Quadrangle Club 
of the University of Chicago for the privileges so cordially extended. Noth- 
ing that could have added to the pleasure of the meeting was overlooked, 
and to one and all the Society extends its heartiest thanks. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


Dr. GeorGE V. Bosrinskoy, of the University of Chicago: The rite of 
dantadhaévana in Sanskrit literature. (Printed in JOURNAL 52. 163-167.) 


Miss Nesxa M. Izzepp1n, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Some problems in conection with the origin of the Druze people. Remarks 
by Baron von Oppenheim, Professor Sprengling and Mr. Field. 


The session adjourned at 5.00 P. M. 


THE SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth sessioa was called to order at 8.00 Pp. M., in the Lecture 


Hall of the Oriental Institute. 
In the absence of the President of the Society President Morgen- 


stern, of Hebrew Union College, presided. 
The reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Dr. James E. Dean, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Ancient Syriac Calendar. Remarks by Professor Sprengling and Presi- 
dent Morgenstern. 

A translation of the last seven folios of the Karkaphensian manu- 
script in the possession of Mar Severius, Archbishop of Syria and 
Lebanon. This manuscript is from an unknown writer, who gives his 
date as 1003/4 A.D., and the place as the Monastery of the Forty 
Martyrs, on Dry River, near Melitene. There are six tables and ample 
explanations. One interesting term employed in these tables is gentimé, 
the Syriac term for the sixty divisions into which Babylonian astrono- 
mers divided the 24-hour day. The solar and lunar cycles, Lent, 
Passover, Christmas, Epiphany, etc. are dealt with. 


Mr. Watter G. WritiaMs, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: A Study of the Ras Shamra Tablets. 

The paper will include a brief résumé and evaluation of work done 

in connection with the tablets previous to this present study; the new 
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alphabet and grammatical structures; and a summary of the contents 
of the tablets, together with implications for historical and Biblical 
studies. 


Dr. I. J. Gers, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: Cappa- 
docian Cuneiform Texts from Alishar Hiiyiik. Remarks by Professors 
Chiera, Meek and Breasted, and Dr. Walther. 

The Oriental Institute excavations in Alishar Hiiyiik had already T 
produced in 1929 some few fragments of cuneiform tablets. Another 
larger group, belonging to the so-called “Cappadocian” type, was 
again found in the season of 1931. 

These bring new and valuable information on the still obscure his- 
tory of Eastern Asia Minor in the third millennium B.C., and furnish 
new materials for a better understanding of the Old Assyrian language 
used there in that period. 





Mr. GreorGce G. CAMERON, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
New Light on Ancient Persia. 

A fragment of an Ashurbanipal prism recently published by Weidner 
in the Archiv fiir Orientforschung concerns Cyrus I, king of Parsu- - 
mash. This is not the Assyrian province Parsua, but is the Parsumash 
of Harper, Letters, 961, 1309, 1311, and of the omen, Klauber, Tezte, 
38. New light on the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus the Great is fur- 
nished by Neo-Babylonian letters: Conteneau, Louvre, IX, 137; Clay, 
YOS., III, 86, 91, and 145. These deal with the desertion of a temple 
near Uruk, the entry of the Lady of Uruk into Babylon, and her return 
from Borsippa under Cyrus. 


EQ 


Mr. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Annals of ASSurbinapli. 

The historical prism fragments in the University of Chicago make 
it possible to distinguish three fundamental text types in the Assyrian 
prism annals of ASSurbinapli: (1) Prism E; (2) The bit-riditi T 
foundation deposits (F, N, A); (3) The bit-masarti and dir qabal 
ali foundation deposits (B, C, D [K]). The probable order of the 
prisms is: E, F, M (F,), B, D (an almost exact duplicate of B), K 
(K 1703), C (“ Col. X ” is Col. 1), A. The Battle of Tulliz has become 
the Battle of (Til) Tuba, and B 5, 7 must now be read: (d)ésamas 
émur-su-ma. According to this passage Teumman was still alive in 
653 B.C. 


Mr. W. H. DUBBERSTEIN, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Interest Rate and Prices in the Chaldaean and Persian Period. Remarks 
by President Morgenstern, Professor Chiera, and Dr. Gelb. 

The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute now has within Z 
its files the greater part of the published economic material from this 0 
period. Studies in these documents have established the fact that the 
regular rate of interest on loans of money and agricultural products 
was twenty percent per year. Comparative prices show that barley 
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and dates, the basic agricultural products, were practically equal in 
value. Dates of Dilmun, a select food, were home-grown and not an 
imported variety. Significant appear the facts that the interest rate 
doubled, and that prices of staple products advanced in the later 
Persian age. 


Dr. C. W. McEwan, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Divinity of the Achaemenids. Remarks by Professor Sprengling. 

Although there is no direct evidence in the Old Persian documents 
for the deification of the Achaemenids, the Egyptian and Greek data, 
checking and corroborating late Hellenistic tradition, confirm the exist- 
ence of the institution from the time of Cyrus and emphasize the 
necessity of postulating it to explain the continuity of “ Oriental ” 
god-kingship from the day when the “kingship descended from heaven” 
to the monarchy of Alexander and the essentially non-Hellenic patterns 

of the Diadochoi and their successors. 


Mr. Eveazar I. SzapzuNnsxKI, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Materials for the Parthian and Sassanid History in the Tal- 
mudical Writings. 

The Talmudical writings furnish a great but almost unworked mine 
of information for the history of the Parthian and particularly the 
Sassanid periods. The Mishnah, written before the end of Parthian 
rule, mentions the coming of Babylonian Jews to Jerusalem for the 
feasts and proves that Magian persecution already existed. Talmudi- 
eal references to the capture of Sepphoris by the Parthians and to 
various Sassanian kings are noted. Apparently there was little dis- 
tinction in dress and customs between Jews and natives. There is more 
evidence for Jews engaged in agriculture and the handicrafts than in 
business. 


Mr. RowLanD RaTHBUN, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Two Sasanian Palaces at Kish, Mesopotamia. 

The Field Museum-—Oxford University Joint Expedition at Kish, 
Mesopotamia, has found the fragments of two Sasanian palaces in the 
form of stucco reliefs. A description of the patterns of these archi- 
tectural reliefs will be discussed and illustrated, and the restoration 
of the palaces will be explained. 


The session adjourned at 10.20 Pp. M. 


The following papers were read by title: 


Professor A. V. Witt1ams Jackson, of Columbia University: The 
Zoroastrian and Manichaean Conceptions concerning the Spiritual Nature 
of Man. 

An examination of the fivefold classification of the spiritual facul- 
ties of man according to the Avesta in comparison with the pentad 
recognized in the religion of Mant. 
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Professor CHARLES S. BraDEN, of Northwestern University: Jesus in 
Kashmir. 


Professor NATHANIEL JULIUs REIcuH, of the Dropsie College: A Mem- 
phian Papyrus in the British Museum. 


Professor W. NorMAN Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: A 
Bronze Vessel from Central Asia. 

A small bronze vessel, published by Dr. Coomaraswamy in OAZ N. F. 

6. 5. 247-9 as probably being from western India and of late Gupta date 

(or later), has recently been acquired by the Pennsylvania Museum of 

Art. Further study of the vessel and comparison with antiquities from 

Central Asia, especially a wooden reliquary box now in the Louvre, 
seem to indicate a Central Asian provenance. 


Reverend G. L. ScHANZLIN, of Baltimore, Md.: The Indian Monetary 
System of Moghul Times. 

Akbar’s mint reforms. The wonderfully constant silver standard of 
one tolai of 180 grs. Troy. The curious copper coins based on weight; 
their even division of %, 4, and %. Their relation to the modern 
pice piece. Their relation to the old kauri currency of maritime parts 
of India. Koris and Kauris. 

The origin of the coinage terminology; its close connection with 
weights, some of them evidently brought by the Moghuls from Central 
Asia. 

The later change from the 160 ratio of copper pieces to the rupie, 
to the modern ratio of 64 bronze tokens to the rupie. The ancient 
Bengali system of accounts a compromise of two conflicting systems, 
a pure octaval system and another system containing 5 as one of its 
factors. Prof. Collin’s Octaval System of Reckoning. 

Maunds, seers, tolis, gandas, pans and kihans. Tavernier’s travel 
notes on India’s monetary system. The breakdown of the copper 
standard in his time. The weakness also of the kauri currency. 


Professor Grorce W. Briaes, of Drew University: An Episode in the 
Wanderings of Siva. 
This is a story told to explain how the beads used in certain rosaries 
originated. 


Professor W. A. Irwin, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Saul, Samuel and David. 

An examination of the sources shows that Samuel had very much 
less to do with the accession of Saul and of David than is ordinarily 
believed. Apparently he had no relations whatever with David; and 
his part in Saul’s career is meagre. 


Professor Henry ScHAEFFER, of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Maywood, Ill.: Hebrew “> and 52 (Yadh and Kaph): a lexicographical 


study. 
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Importance of the hand in ancient economy. The usual Hebrew 
equivalents for the ‘hand’ are “° and 92 which are often used inter- 
changeably. Closely related and even at times identical in meaning are 
yi | ‘arm’ and }*?)> ‘right hand’. 

Not infrequently some uncertainty prevails as to the exact meanings 
of such terms as “* and >> in the Old Testament. Reference to Hebrew 
dictionaries of Brown, Driver, and Briggs (1907), Koenig (1910), and 
Gesenius-Buhl should be supplemented by studies in Semitic and Indo- 
European lexicography. The etymological and historical development 
of the terms studied will often throw light upon the biblical text and 
incidentally lead to the correction of erroneous statements met with 
in encyclopedia articles etc. 


Professor WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM, of the University of Chicago: 
A suggestion concerning the meaning of hdé-‘almé in Isaiah 7: 14. 


Mr. SHtomMo MareEnor, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Ephah—dZechariah 5: 5-11. 

It has been generally accepted that the “Ephah” mentioned in 
Zechariah is a measuring vessel. The first Old Testament scholar to 
digress from this accepted opinion was H. G. Mitchell, who advanced 
the thought that the Ephah of this vision cannot possibly be the meas- 
uring vessel and assumed that the Ephah must represent a “ body of 
similar cylindrical shape.” In this paper an attempt will be made to 
show that the “ Ephah” may be a designation for one of the edifices 
of the deities that existed in Palestine after the destruction of the 
First Temple. In accordance with this theory a number of phrases of 
the Ephah vision become more intelligible. 


Professor SOLOMON ZEITLIN, of the Dropsie College: The Am Haaretz 
in the Early Tannaitic Literature. 

The term Am Haaretz in tannaitic literature refers to the farmers. 
Before the Maccabaean period, the Jewish State developed into two 
classes, namely, the Clergy and the farmers. The Clergy were mainly 
supported by the latter. After the Maccabaean period, when new cities 
were built and added, another influential class grew up, the urban 
population. The Am Haaretz refused to support the Clergy further 
and withheld the Maasrot. On this point a clash occurred between the 
farmers and the urban population. In order to maintain the Clergy 
it was decreed that the fruit of the farmers is demai and the consumer 
must give the Maasrot to the Clergy. From this period the animosity 
between the aristocracy and the demos began to develop. In a later 
period when the two following factions came into existence, the Fourth 
Philosophy and the Apocalyptists (the forerunners of Christianity), 
who preached the gospel of equality, the Am Haaretz (the farmers) 
joined their ranks. 


Professor LESLIE ELMER FULLER, of the Garrett Biblical Institute: The 
-Attitude of the Jew towards the Gentile in Early Jewish Literature. 
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Professor MaRTIN SPRENGLING, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The réle of the n-s-b and the Hieroglyph of the XII. Dynasty 
in the Invention of Alphabetic Writing. 


Professor THomas A. Brapy, of the University of Missouri: Ptolemaic 
Policy and the Cult of Sarapis. 

The cult of Sarapis was established and introduced to Greeks during 
the years before 311 when the capital was at Memphis. Shortly before 
285 the Serapeum was built in Alexandria, the new capital. The 
Memphite cult expanded to Rhodes and Delos, but the other founda- 
tions in Greece were planted from the Alexandrian cult. Ptolemy II 
tried to make Sarapis an imperial deity. The cults of Sarapis in 
Ceos, Cnidos, and Thera were established by men who were or had 
been in the Ptolemaic service. All the secondary foundations in the 
Greek world sprang from branches of the Alexandrian cult. 


Professor A. T. OLMsTEAD, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: The Oriental Herod as a Roman Client Prince. 

Herod is usually pictured as a monster; in reality he was no worse, 
and no better, than the average contemporary ruler. We understand 
his reign only when we realize that he was a petty oriental client 
prince of Rome, whose chief problem was to retain his throne. He 
therefore opposed the pro-Parthian Sadducean aristocrats, but tolerated 
the less militant Pharisees. He conciliated his subjects at home by 
cherishing their national religion; abroad he posed as a typical orien- 
tal Hellenistic prince, Hellenic in culture. This likewise explains his 
government and financial administration, his military colonies and his 
city foundations. 


Dr. MEHMET AGA-OcaLu, Curator, Detroit Institute of Arts: An Unknown 
Document from 1544 of Persian Miniature Painting. 
The paper will deal with a short history of Persian miniature paint- 
ers from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, which was found in 
the exhibition of Persian art in London last year. 


Dr. ARNOLD WALTHER, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Hittite Myths. 

The mythical texts to be found scattered among the many documents 
from Boghaz-Kéi have not received the attention they deserve. We 
know about the fragments of the Gilgamesh Epic, but we find there 
interesting narratives about the gods, stories and the like. These texts 
are either in the “ Hittite” or in the Akkadian language. 


Professor A. PorBEL, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The First Mentioning of the Name of the Medes. 


Professor W. F. ALBRIGHT, of the Johns Hopkins University: The North 
Canaanite Epic of ’Al’eyan and Mot. 

In 1929 MM. Schaeffer and Chenet began their epoch-making excava- 

tions at Ras esh-Shamrah (probably ancient Ugarit) on the North 
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Syrian coast. The inscriptions discovered in 1929 and published by 
M. Virolleaud were partially deciphered by Bauer of Halle and Dhorme 
of Jerusalem. M. Virolleaud has now published part of the epic dis- 
covered in the 1930 campaign, with conclusive proof of the correctness 
of the decipherment. We wish to propose a new consonantal value, 
and to present a new rendering of the text, with numerous changes in 
detail. The language is practically identical with the Phoenician of 
the Late Bronze, but has a somewhat archaic character, especially in 
phonology and vocabulary. All comparative study of Hebrew literature 
will be revolutionized. 


Professor FRANK R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: Relational 
Words. 

A familiar distinction between words is that between presentives like 
man, tree, rail-road, good, blue, kill, see, die, presenting an idea having 
an actual physical or mental correspondent in nature, and symbolic 
words like this, on, now, and, which either represent something or 
denote a relation. Between these two groups is another consisting of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, which partakes of the characteristics of 
both the other groups, at the same time presenting an idea and denot- 
ing a relationship. Such words, which may be called relational, are, 
e. g., person, thing, size, name, number, middle, end, relation, possession, 
time, place; past, near, lasting, inner, lower, intervening; count, add, 
put, increase, describe, have, measure, happen, name, miissen. So far 
as I know this class has never been recognized, but its importance is 
indicated by the fact that it comprises some of the commonest and 
most essential nouns, adjectives, and verbs of any language. 


Professor R. P. DouGHErTY, of Yale University: The Land of Karduniash. 
A careful study of cuneiform allusions to the land of Karduniash 
indicates that, although ‘ Karduniash’ was at times used in referring 
to ‘ Babylonia,’ there is no proof that ‘Karduniash’ and ‘ Babylonia’ 
were synonymous terms. Hence the invariable translation of ‘ Baby- 
lonia’ for ‘Karduniash’ is not warranted and should be discarded. 


Professor Ricnarp J. H. Gorruet, of Columbia University: Fragments 
from an Arabic Commonplace Book. 

MS. Bodleian Heb.e.74 contains six leaves from an Arabic book 
written in Hebrew characters and found in the Cairo Genizah. Who 
the author is I do not know, though he cites a work entitled “ Fakd 
al-Bulagha ” by one Ahmad ibn-Sa‘d al-Isfahini. In his preface he 
says that he has divided his book into 21 chapters, as follows: 1. The 
formulas used in singing the praises of God. 2. Imperialistics. 3. Vic- 
tories. 4. Treaties. 5. Churches and their Beliefs. 6. Congratulations. 
7. Condolences. 8. Thankfulness. 9. Reproach. 10. Excuses. 11. How 
to write Books (or, The arrangement of Books). 12. Invocations. 
13. Offerings. 14. Praise. 15. Friendship. 16. Ardor (or Desire). 
17. Consent and other (similar) subjects. 18. Intercession. 19. Remem- 
brance. 20. Forbearance and Kindness. 21. Miscellaneous subjects. 
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The Arabic is difficult to translate, and the only thing Jewish about 
the fragment is that the text is written in Hebrew characters. 


Dr. Greorce C. O. Haas, of New York, N. Y.: On the interpretation of 
some astrological passages in Pahlavi texts. 


Dr. GeorGE ALEXANDER Konut, of the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
New York: (a) Bibliographical notes on some rare Hebraica-Americana; 
(b) George Borrow’s holograph (unpublished) translation from the Hebrew 
of a chapter from the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela. 


(a) Descriptions of the following publications: (1) a Hebrew gram- 
mar by a Mexican Marrano, apparently the first to be written on 
American soil, printed at Lyons in 1676; (2) a manual of Hebrew 
written in Spanish by Oloardo Hassey and printed at Mexico City in 
1873; (3) John Leusden’s trilingual Psalter (Latin, Dutch and 
English), published at Utrecht in 1688 and of interest to Americans 
because of the dedicatory epistles to Increase Mather and Crescent 
Mather respectively; (4) a Latin dissertation on the pre-Columbian 
Scandinavian discovery of America, printed in 1757. 

(b) Dr. Kohut has acquired recently an unpublished fragment of 
a translation of a single chapter from the Itinerary of the mediaeval 
Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, from the hand of George Borrow, 
to whom we owe a number of renditions of poetic pieces from Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages, notably one of the Jewish liturgical 
hymn Adon Olam. The chapter from Tudela is interesting because of 
its literary crudity and for the curious reason that it appears to be 
based upon an unrecorded version of the original Hebrew text. It 
contains a few notations in Hebrew, all in Borrow’s own hand. 


Reverend Dr. H. Henry Sporer, of New York, N. Y.: Ihdaidun wal-Rile, 
“The Little Smith and the Female Ghoul”: a folklore story from 
Bethlehem. (Printed in JouRNAL 52. 168-173.) 


Professor Ferris J. STEPHENS, of Yale University: A Newly Discovered 
Inscription of Libit-Ishtar. (Printed in JoURNAL 52. 182-185.) 


Dr. Davin I. Macut, of Baltimore, Md.: Further Experiments concerning 
Sehitad, or Hebrew Method of Slaughter. 


The author has previously shown, by phytopharmacological tests, 
that blood and muscle extracts from animals bled to death are much 
less toxic than similar preparations from animals killed by brain 
injury. A new investigation, now in progress, shows that nerve and 
muscle preparations from animals killed by brain injury retain life 
longer than those from animals killed by bleeding. Nerve and muscle 
preparations respond to electricity longer after decerebration than 
after death by bleeding. Smooth muscle preparations react similarly 
to pharmacological stimuli. Sensory nerve endings of frogs live longer 
after brain injury than after arteriotomy. 





